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FOREWORD 


So  that  the  total  personality  of  the  child  may  be  developed  it  is 
necessary  to  think  of  the  school  as  a  unifying  center  for  all 
childhood  experience  in  the  home,  in  the  community,  and  in 
the  school  program.  Subject  matter  and  teaching  devices  are 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  have  little  significance  other  than 
as  they  further  child  growth. 

School  organizations  which  are  eifective  will  be  fashioned  in 
terms  of  child  life.  The  school  is  no  longer  an  institution  with 
boresome  routine  and  authoritative  demands.  Meaningless  con- 
formity is  no  longer  required.  On  the  positive  side  the  school  be- 
comes a  self-directing,  dynamic  society  of  children.  A  true  picture 
of  progress  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  children  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  the  social  group. 

It  is  through  daily  living  in  such  schools  that  the  social  pattern 
of  the  future  will  be  determined.  The  values  desired  in  life  should 
there  be  found,  enjoyed,  and  made  meaningful.  The  personality 
of  the  child  expands  as  a  natural  result  of  this  cooperative  living. 

Accordingly,  the  school  becomes  a  workshop  or  laboratory  under 
the  guidance  of  an  artist-teacher.  Such  a  teacher  has  the  power 
to  create  a  social  atmosphere  that  is  surcharged  with  the  spirit 
of  industry  and  mutual  helpfulness;  he  is  neither  a  task-setter 
nor  a  timekeeper;  he  is  a  comrade  and  in  his  presence  individual 
effort  and  group  cooperation  are  easy  and  natural ;  education  under 
his  leadership  is  a  privilege  and  he  is  aflame  with  zeal  to  bring 
his  "benefits"  to  all  the  children  of  his  classes. 

It  is  an  obligation  of  the  Commonwealth  to  secure  for  every 
classroom  and  for  every  group  of  children  effective,  understanding 
teachers  who  realize  the  value  of  challenging  experiences  in  stimu- 
lating learning.  In  the  past  children  have  been  told  to  copy,  to 
trace,  to  imitate,  to  recite,  to  memorize,  to  repeat.  The  modern 
teacher  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  investigate,  to  ex- 
plore, to  plan,  to  experiment,  to  create,  and  to  evaluate.  Thus  the 
child  learns  to  think  constructively  and  independently,  and  to  work 
through  the  situations  presented  in  daily  living. 

Such  an  educational  program  unifies  the  experiences  of  the 
school  and  the  home  thereby  bringing  greater  meaning  for  both 
children  and  their  parents.  The  material  in  this  bulletin  is  intend- 
ed to  encourage  teachers  to  explore  new  fields  with  their  children 
and  to  enjoy  with  them  and  their  parents  the  thrill  of  achieve- 
ment which  can  come  only  when  one  participates  in  meaningful 
life  activities. 

Lester  K.  Ade 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


December  2,  1935 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  VITALIZED  PROGRAM 
OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  has  evolved  to  more 
nearly  meet  the  interest  and  needs  of  growing  children.  To  formal 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  history  have  been  added  subjects  and 
activities  such  as  music,  art,  health,  and  science.  Courses  of  study 
have  been  reorganized  to  eliminate  questionable  items  such  as  cube 
root,  partial  payments,  and  the  minutia  of  place  geography  and  of 
sanguinary  history.  Reorganizations  of  courses  of  study  have 
further  tended  to  place  emphasis  upon  those  things  within  the 
interest  range  of  young  children  and  to  stress  activities  which 
would  develop  "powers"  as  opposed  to  "mere  memorization." 

The  scientific  determination  of  objectives,  measures  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  school  achievement,  and  newer  techniques  of  teaching 
have  been  developed  and  widely  used.  The  total  growth  of  the 
individual  child  has  become  the  object  of  professional  concern. 
Attempts  to  care  more  adequately  for  the  development  of  person- 
ality have  resulted  in  innovations  in  school  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. Platoon  school  organizations,  the  Winnetka  plan,  the 
Dalton  plan,  and  the  Cooperative  Group  plan  are  evidences  of  at- 
tempts to  adapt  and  reorganize  school  programs  to  more  nearly 
meet  the  needs  of  children.  Grouping  or  sectioning  within  separate 
grades,  and  promotions  based  upon  objective  measurement  are 
further  evidences  of  widespread  adaptations. 

The  physical  needs  of  children  have  come  to  be  more  generally 
recognized  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  school  buildings. 
Lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  standards  have  been  developed. 
At  least  two  to  five  acres  of  play  space  has  become  a  national 
recommendation  for  elementary  schools. 

Kindergartens  have  been  organized  and  legally  established  as  a 
part  of  the  school  system.  In  a  few  communities  the  nursery 
school  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  basic  school  program.  Diagnos- 
tic and  remedial  services  for  individual  children  are  widely  used. 
Special  classes  for  mentally  and  physically  atypical  children  are 
found  in  most  well  organized  school  systems.  Programs  of  con- 
tinuous curriculum  construction  and  revision  are  general  in  recent 
years.  Parent-teacher  associations  are  almost  universal.  Parent- 
teacher-pupil-community  relationships  have  been  established,  mak- 
ing for  closer  cooperation  and  understanding. 

The  elementary  school  of  the  past  was  the  product  of  the  early 
frontier  life  of  a  great  new  country.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
an  eminent  educator,^  "The  three  r's  .  .  .  go  back  to  the  time  when 
children  got  their  education  at  home  and  only  went  to  school  for 
'book  learning.'  In  that  day,  home  was  a  place  where  father  and 
boys  and  mother  and  daughters  all  lived  and  worked  together.  The 
ideals  and  habits  of  life,  the  actual  manners  and  morals  were 
learned  by  the  children  as  they  practiced  these  things  along  with 

iKilpatrick,  W.  H.  "A  Plea  for  School  Fads."  New  York  Times,  February  S,  1933. 
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their  parents  in  real  life  situations.  Whatever  the  parents  had  to 
teach,  the  children  could  and  did  learn  then  and  there  as  it  was 
needed  on  the  spot.  Better  teaching  or  learning  conditions  could 
hardly  be  imagined. 

"How  is  it  now?  The  home  is  greatly  changed.  Father  is  away 
all  day  and  tired  at  night.  Mother  and  daughter  seldom  work 
together  as  a  whole.  Children  are  away  at  school  most  of  the  day 
and  after  school — if  they  live  in  the  city  and  are  not  wealthy — 
they  must  play  on  the  street,  or  if  they  are  fortunate,  in  a  super- 
vised playground." 

This  early  school  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  "lesson  learn- 
ing." The  mastery  of  subject  matter  as  such  and  the  ability  to  re- 
gurgitate it  at  examination  time  was  the  professional  objective 
of  this  earlier  type  of  elementary  education.  Modern  changing  life 
makes  so  many  demands  upon  the  individual  that  this  type  of 
elementary  education  has  little  place  in  present  day  life.  Much 
more  is  needed.  Critics  of  elementary  education,  while  admitting 
that  it  has  grown  in  many  significant  ways  in  the  past  few  years, 
point  out  that  it  continues  many  practices  suited  only  to  frontier 
conditions.  Much  that  is  done  in  the  present  school  assumes  that 
the  child  is  being  educated  on  the  street  or  at  home  as  was  the 
case  in  earlier  days.  The  school  fails  to  recognize  that  much  in- 
formation which  it  considers  important  is  of  doubtful  utility  in 
the  life  which  the  child  lives  in  a  greatly  changed  and  changing 
society. 

Effective  education  cannot  exist  and  be  considered  apart  from 
the  community  in  which  it  exists.  The  school  is  not  an  institution 
to  which  the  child  withdraws  from  real  and  active  life  that  he  may 
there  develop  a  narrow,  limited  area  of  his  total  personality.  If 
the  function  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  develop  well-rounded 
personalities  in  children,  a  broader  concept  of  education  is  needed. 
The  child  in  the  school  is  more  than  a  unit  of  abstract  mentality. 
He  is  a  physical,  emotional,  and  social  being  as  well.  All  of  these 
phases  are  to  be  integrated  into  one  total,  unique  human  being. 
No  one  part  of  him  can  be  led  off  into  the  mental  laboratory, 
which  is  the  school,  and  there  be  operated  upon  without  reference 
to  all  of  the  other  closely  integrated  phases  of  his  personality. 
The  modern  school  is  concerned  with  the  total  personality  of  the 
child.  The  psychology  upon  which  modern  education  rests  rec- 
ognizes the  child  as  a  unified,  integrated  personality  rather  than 
as  a  sum  of  many  specific  and  separate  parts  and  traits. 

In  the  past,  much  diversification  of  the  curriculum  has  resulted 
in  adding  information  to  be  mastered.  Improvement  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
more  skillful  in  teaching  subject  matter.  Emphasis  on  objective 
measurement  has  been  based  upon  mastery  in  very  narrow  fields. 
Homogeneous  grouping  and  objective  standards  of  grade  alloca- 
tion have  been  administrative  devices  intended  primarily  for  the 
subject-centered  school.  Much  individual  instruction  serves  these 
same  ends.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  proper 
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functions  of  public  officials  liave  been  taught,  but  children  have 
been  kept  ignorant  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  which  are 
tormenting  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  We  have  held 
"commencements"  and  have  "graduated"  children  from  the  school 
"into  the  world." 

The  school  which  serves  childhood  must  recognize  the  child  as 
an  integrated  personality  that  cannot  be  separated  into  component 
parts  and  any  one  part  of  him  be  developed  or  educated  in  isolation 
from  all  the  other  parts.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  emotional 
patterns  of  human  beings  are  very  largely  determined  in  child- 
hood but  that  the  intellectual  phases  of  his  personality  can  grow 
and  develop  through  long  later  years.-  It  will  emphasize  happy, 
successful  living  and  the  solving  of  real  problems  even  when  the 
child  is  within  the  walls  of  a  school  building.  Its  curriculum  will 
be  as  broad  as  life  itself,  and  will  be  organized  into  large  units 
of  real  experience  that  have  a  maximum  of  meaning  and  purpose 
and  that  will  be  appropriate  to  the  Ipvel  of  maturity  of  the  children 
to  be  served.  Such  a  conception  of  the  curriculum  does  not  yield  to 
the  compartmentalization  of  subject  matter.  Learning  to  be  most 
effective  must  be  unified.  To  learn  geography  for  twenty  minutes 
and  then  turn  to  twenty  minutes  of  learning  arithmetic  does  not 
promote  an  understanding  of  these  important  contributions  in 
their  natural  setting.  What  one  learns  has  meaning  when  learning 
has  occurred  as  a  unified  experience.  Under  these  conditions,  facts 
are  not  isolated  beads  strung  on  a  string  and  hoarded  against  the 
day  when  a  standardized  objective  test  will  require  a  count,  one 
by  one,  that  a  score  may  be  attained  which  will  reach  or  exceed 
a  mythical  national  norm.  Instead  they  are  acquired  in  such  man- 
ner that  children  have  attitudes  and  appreciations  that  exemplify 
the  democratic  way  of  living,  functioning  skills  in  those  abilities 
that  promise  to  be  useful  in  living,  and  understandings  of  the 
fundamental  principles  operating  the  social  and  physical  order. 

Such  a  school  is  not  an  isolated  institution  in  a  community,  but 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  its  community.  It  cooperates  with  and 
makes  full  use  of  every  educative  agency  within  that  community 
— museums,  libraries,  music,  radio,  the  theatre,  industry,  and 
business. 

The  school  building  is  an  attractive,  comfortable  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work.  The  separate  rooms  of  this  building  are  individual 
rooms  reflecting  the  personalities  and  unique  interests  and  abilities 

of  unstandardized  teachers  and  groiving  children. 

The  teachers  in  the  school  are  social  beings,  living  full,  well- 
rounded  lives  in  the  community.  No  apologies  are  offered  in  such  a 
school  for  being  a  "grade  teacher."  The  four  or  five  years  of  pro- 
fessional education  by  teachers  in  such  schools  has  resulted  in  a 
cultural  and  broadening  rather  than  a  specialized  effect.  Their 
training  has  included  an  appreciation  of  the  culture  of  the  race 
and  an  understanding  of  social  and  economic  problems.  They  re- 


2For  a  discussion  of  adult  learning,  see  Thorndike,  E.  L.  Adult  Learning.  Macmillan,  1928. 
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alize  that  the  school  may  be  influential  in  revitalizing  worthwhile 
American  traditions.  The  methods  and  techniques  which  they  have 
acquired  during  their  professional  training  have  been  largely  those 
of  learning  to  know  and  understand  the  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs  of  children  at  difi:erent  levels  of  development.  With  their 
experience  and  maturity  and  comprehension  of  child  nature  they 
are  understanding  members  of  the  smaller  unit  of  society  which 
is  called  the  classroom. 

The  children  in  such  schools  do  not  have  "freedom"  to  run  wild 
along  the  lines  of  any  momentary  whim  or  caprice.  Instead,  they 
are  developing  the  only  sort  of  control  or  discipline  that  functions 
effectively  in  life — self-direction.  Their  growth  is  taking  place 
under  wise  and  understanding  leadership.  The  teachers  in  this 
school  are  most  concerned  that  the  children  are  learning  to  live 
happy,  healthy  lives.  They  are  concerned  that  their  pupils  are  curi- 
ous about  their  environment,  and  that  they  are  aware  of  the  social 
problems  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  They  are  equally 
concerned  that  children  have  the  facts  and  abilities  necessary  to 
think  through  problems  involving  social  adjustments. 

In  addition  to  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  potentialities  of 
children,  teachers  in  modern  schools  know  whether  children  are 
stable  emotionally,  healthy  and  clean  physically,  and  active  and 
informed  mentally. 

The  school  here  pictured  is  not  an  ethereal,  nebulous  dream 
which  can  be  made  real  only  with  highly  selective,  super-teachers, 
under  carefully  controlled  experimental  conditions.  Many  public 
schools,  some  of  them  with  distinctly  under-privileged  pupils,  are 
developing  programs  in  harmony  with  these  ideals. 

This  modern  school  is  but  an  adaptation  to  modern  conditions 
and  an  attempt  to  regain  for  the  child  some  of  the  experiences 
which  in  frontier  days  were  secured  outside  of  the  school  building. 
Many  of  the  extensions  of  services  and  of  the  emphases  in  curricu- 
lum and  school  administration  have  been  consonant  with  the  new 
philosophy  and  psychology  of  education.  Examples  of  these  devel- 
opments are  the  extensions  of  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools, 
the  introduction  of  health  and  physical  education,  the  substitution 
of  a  constructive  self-discipline  for  corporal  punishment  and  old 
fashioned  discipline  of  the  tyrannical  times,  the  introduction  of 
integrated  social  studies  into  the  curriculum,  and  the  emphasis 
upon  the  appreciative  and  creative  aspects  of  child  development.  It 
is  from  the  very  fact  that  these  humane,  socially  sound  features 
of  elementary  education  have  gained  a  sure  foothold  in  modern 
school  systems  that  they  are  here  set  forth  as  characteristics  of 
the  type  of  education  needed  for  childhood  in  the  Commonwealth. 


BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION 


There  is  emerging  a  philosophy  of  education  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  child  life  in  a  modern  world  to  which  large  numbers 
of  the  teaching  profession  willingly  and  enthusiastically  subscribe. 
Educational  thinking  is  crystahizing  around  a  few  fundamental 
concepts,  acceptance  of  which  will  result  in  modifying  and  adapting 
practices  to  conform  to  these  new  concepts. 

The  philosophy  of  John  Dewey  is  basic  to  most  of  this  educa- 
tional thinking.  He  maintains  that  education  is  life;  that  educa- 
tion is  growth;  that  education  is  a  social  process;  that  education 
is  a  continuous  reconstruction  of  experience. 

Education  is  Life — Education  is  life,  a  continuous  process, 
both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  child  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
personality  with  a  life  to  live,  a  life  which  must  be  lived  each  day 
as  it  comes.  To  the  extent  that  this  everyday  living  is  vital  the 
child  will  grow  in  abihty  to  adapt  himself  to  changing  conditions 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  as  they  are  con- 
fronted. 

Education  is  Growth — The  process  of  education  is  the  devel- 
opment that  takes  place  from  day  to  day.  Since  growth  is  continu- 
ous in  some  measure,  education  is  taking  place  at  all  times.  Society 
will  be  served  best  by  an  education  that  continues  through  life. 
All  cannot  be  learned  in  childhood.  It  is  wasteful  and  inefficient  to 
attempt  to  teach  many  things  which  will  be  forgotten  before  they 
will  be  needed. 

Education  is  a  Social  Process — Free  public  schools  have  been 
developed  to  assist  in  perpetuating,  and  more  fully  realizing  demo- 
cratic ideals.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  founders  of  our  country  that 
the  public  school  program  would  be  planned  to  this  end.  Since 
living  is  a  social  affair,  to  be  effective  much  of  education  must  go 
on  in  a  social  group.  To  prepare  for  life  in  a  democracy,  the  school 
must  be  democratic  both  in  its  instructional  program  and  in  its 
organization  and  method.  Democratic  ideals  can  be  realized  only 
as  democracy  is  conceived  of  as  a  way  of  living.  Consequently, 
schools  must  be  democratic  institutions  in  which  children  learn 
to  share  and  cooperate,  work  and  play,  meet  difficulties  and  solve 
problems  with  their  companions  in  order  that  they  may  grow  into 
worthy  citizenship  as  a  result  of  their  experiences. 

Education  is  a  Continuous  Reconstruction  of  Experience 
— New  experiences  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  past  experiences. 
Each  day  of  a  child's  life  is  affected  by  what  has  happened  on 
former  days.  Each  novel  factor  in  a  situation  is  adapted  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  previous  experience.  With  each  new  ex- 
perience a  reorganization  of  experience  takes  place  in  the  light  of 
this  new  experience.  Education  is  then  an  ever  present  activity — 
a  reconstruction  of  experience. 
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The  chief  concern  of  education  is  the  development  of  an  inte- 
grated personahty.  The  educator  must  reahze  that  in  the  child's 
intellectual  growth,  the  child  is  being  affected  physically,  emotion- 
ally, esthetically,  and  socially  as  well,  either  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably, by  all  factors  that  condition  learning.  It  is  the  problem  of 
education  to  plan  its  procedures  so  that  growth  and  change  in 
the  many-sided  aspects  of  child  nature  are  provided  for.  Thus  the 
child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  realize  his  possibilities  for  the 
greater  good  of  himself  and  society. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  develop  character — to  help 
children  acquire  those  understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations, 
and  basic  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  adjust  most  satisfactorily 
to  life  situations. 

The  following  specific  purposes  are  suggested  as  bases  for  edu- 
cational planning: 

Purpose  1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  education  to  develop  a  sound 
body,  7iormal  mental  attitudes,  and  directed  emotional  reactions. 

Modern  education  recognizes  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  physical  welfare  of  children  and  in  providing  indi- 
vidual success  and  security  which  is  necessary  to  insure  normal 
mental  attitudes  and  directed  emotional  reactions.  Physical  and 
mental  health  are  closely  related  to  school  achievement. 

The  demands  of  health  are  imperative.  The  effective  school,  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies,  is  vigilant  to  establish  satisfac- 
tory health  practices,  to  eliminate  remedial  handicaps,  and  to 
control  communicable  disease.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  recog- 
nized that  health  is  safeguarded  by  permitting  children  to  move 
about  freely,  with  opportunity  for  much  activity  requiring  the 
use  of  large  muscles.  Opportunity  for  rest  is  equally  important. 
If  the  school  situation  is  not  to  be  inimical  to  children's  health, 
it  must  eliminate  repressive  strain  and  over-stimulation,  and  pro- 
vide a  natural,  wholesome  atmosphere. 

Closely  allied  to  physical  well-being  is  mental  health.  Children 
must  be  happy,  confident,  secure,  and  successful  if  they  are  to 
develop  wholesome  mental  attitudes.  Growth  comes  about  through 
increased  power  and  control.  Opportunities  to  develop  this  power 
and  to  encourage  growth  are  required.  Children  should  be  freed 
from  worry,  fear,  and  any  sense  of  inferiority.  Most  of  the  fears 
and  prejudices  that  retard  sound  human  relationships  are  emo- 
tional rather  than  rational  in  their  bases.  An  unhealthy  emotional 
state  often  results  in  physical  illness  and  mental  deterioration. 
Fear  or  lack  of  confidence  may  cripple  a  brilliant  mind.  Emotional 
disturbances  may  block  all  efforts  to  learn.  Many  problem  children 
are  children  of  normal  ability  who  have  lost  faith  in  themselves, 
who  feel  inadequate  and  insecure  in  their  particular  situations. 
A  reasonably  healthy  emotional  state  is  essential  for  effective 
learning.  Opportunities  to  express  one's  self  physically,  mentally, 
and  socially  promote  healthy  physical  and  mental  growth.  Wise 
direction  is  established  not  through  the  prevention  of  activity, 
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but  by  providing  situations  in  which  choice  of  possible  alternative 
behaviors  are  possible.  The  child  needs  wholesome  expression  of 
emotions  to  develop  wise  direction. 

Purpose  2.  To  develop  emotionalized  attitudes  or  general  pat- 
terns of  coyiduct  that  will  serve  as  guides  in  meeting  new  situa- 
tions accordiyig  to  democratic  concepts  is  a  second,  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. 

This  objective  implies  guiding  children  in  a  wide  variety  of 
situations  in  which  the  desired  attitudes  have  an  opportunity  to 
function. 

Development  of  attitudes  that  will  function  in  desirable  ways  in 
living  requires  that  life  be  the  primary  point  of  orientation  of  the 
educational  program.  It  requires  that  pupils  be  acquainted  with 
social  realities,  and  that  they  be  guided  into  more  effective  and 
extensive  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  social  group.  Such 
attitudes  are  best  developed  where  children  have  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  many  activities  which  possess  for  them  a  maximum 
of  meaning  and  purpose. 

Children  enter  the  elementary  school  from  the  smaller  social 
group  of  the  family.  Thej^  are  immediately  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  social  adjustment  to  the  members  of  this  new  social 
group.  They  must  learn  to  work  together  harmoniously,  to  use 
freedom  wisely,  to  participate  in  group  activities  in  ways  that  are 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  group  purposes  and  activities. 

I  The  social  relationships  within  the  school,  when  properly  used, 
provide  natural  situations  for  children  to  learn  to  live,  to  work, 
and  to  play  together.  Each  child  has  a  contribution  to  make  to 
group  enterprises.  He  must  learn  to  assume  his  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility;  to  help  others;  to  participate  according  to  his  in- 
terest and  ability;  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  contributions 
of  others;  to  feel  himself  an  active,  necessary,  integral  part  of  a 
social  situation.  Time  must  be  given  for  the  amenities  of  life, 
opportunities  for  enjoying  people  and  friendships — for  working, 
playing,  laughing  together.  Social  approval  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  in  life.  Through  these  experiences  will  come  social  adequacy 
and  security. 

The  development  of  the  power  of  critical  thinking  by  which 
problems  may  be  evaluated  and  analyzed  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
school.  Even  the  most  forward  looking  among  us  cannot  anticipate 
the  conditions  that  will  exist  in  the  future.  Education  for  any 
particular  form  of  living  is  as  undemocratic  as  it  is  impossible. 
It  is  within  the  power  and  province  of  education,  however,  to 
develop  keen,  well-ordered,  analytical,  emotionalized  attitudes 
about  genuine  problems,  in  preparation  for  more  effective  control 
and  handling  of  problems.  Through  a  varied  program  of  learning 
which  demands  pupil  initiative  and  responsibility,  a  program  built 
around  everyday  living  in  which  children  make  plans,  select  facts 
most  pertinent  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  under  consideration, 
evaluate  and  organize  materials  and  data,  arrive  at  meanings, 
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judge  the  validity  of  statements,  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  then 
act  on  these  conclusions — through  this  kind  of  program  the  school 
may  develop  emotionalized  attitudes  that  will  serve  as  guides  in 
solving  the  problems  of  life. 

Purpose  3.  It  is  necessary  that  all  pupils  acquire  command  of 
the  common  knowledges  and  skills  essential  to  effective  living. 

The  knowledges  and  skills  which  are  needed  for  participation  in 
social  activities  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  the  tools  of  learning,  including  reading,  writing,  spelling  and 
arithmetic ; 

2.  the  motor  skills,  involving  the  use  of  the  hand  crayon,  brush, 
pencil,  tools  of  cutting  and  measuring,  and  the  manipulation 
of  materials; 

3.  oral  and  written  expression,  emphasizing  particularly  ability 
to  converse  correctly  and  naturally,  with  clear,  pleasing  tone 
quality  and  careful  enunciation. 

Children  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  their  own  language 
effectively,  graciously,  correctly. 

They  should  read  understandingly,  appreciatively,  rapidly.  In 
view  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  they  should  develop  the  habit 
of  continuous  use  of  reading  materials. 

In  mathematics  much  more  is  needed  than  skill  in  computation. 
Arithmetic  is  only  the  trade  name  under  which  elementary  schools 
present  the  vocabulary,  science,  and  practices  of  the  business  life 
in  which  we  live;  the  development  of  the  institutions  by  which 
certain  aspects  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  run;  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  interdependence  of  many  of  our  activities. 

The  elementary  school  should  develop  both  a  reasonable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  these  tool  subjects  and  habits  in  which  further 
proficiency  will  be  acquired  through  later  practice. 

Such  skills  cannot  be  acquired  with  equal  readiness  by  all  mem- 
bers of  a  group  in  a  given  time.  Learning  must  be  geared  to  the 
individual.  Since  much  inferiority  is  created  by  competition,  chil- 
dren must  be  protected  from  harmful  competition  with  one  an- 
other. 

It  is  essential  that  certain  skills  and  knowledges  be  mastered. 
The  approach  to  such  mastery,  however,  should  be  from  the  whole 
situation,  where  the  child  senses  a  need  for  the  skill,  to  its  respec- 
tive elements  or  parts  and  back  again  to  the  whole  situation. 
Memorization  of  isolated  facts  and  the  mastery  of  unrelated  skills 
do  not  assure  desirable  and  effective  functioning  of  the  skill.  Atti- 
tudes are  changed  by  reorganizing  whole  behavior  patterns,  not 
by  piecemeal  additions  to  them.  The  integration  of  specific  habits 
and  knowledge  into  attitudes  is  a  process  which  goes  forward  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  specific  efforts  to  master  the  skills  and 
knowledge  that  are  needed.  This  integration  is  secured  best  by 
unified  learning  experiences. 
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Purpose  4.  It  should  he  the  aim  of  the  school  to  develop  indi- 
vidual interests,  abilities,  and  capacities  to  the  fullest  extent. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  elementary  school  to  provide  activities, 
materials,  and  instruction  sufficiently  varied  to  make  possible 
successful  participation  by  children  of  all  levels  of  abilities,  of 
varied  interests  and  capacities,  and  in  all  environmental  surround- 
ings. 

The  great  variety  of  contributions  made  by  different  individuals 
to  society  makes  life  rich  and  full  of  interest.  Similarity  is  needed 
for  group  solidarity,  but  the  unique  differences  among  individuals 
make  possible  valuable  contributions  and  services  to  the  social 
group.  These  special  talents  or  differences  are  so  important  to 
social  progress  that  every  effort  needs  to  be  put  forth  to  nurse 
and  to  encourage  them. 

Modern  education  purposes  to  preserve  the  desirable  differences ; 
to  develop  varied  interests;  to  cultivate  unique  powers  of  expres- 
sion. This  is  needed  not  only  that  these  manifold  potential  contri- 
butions may  be  secured  for  society,  but  also  in  order  that  the 
individual  may  experience  self  realization. 

A  system  of  lock  step  education  can  never  achieve  this  purpose. 
Children  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  progress  at  their  own 
rate,  whether  slow,  moderate,  or  rapid.  To  attempt  to  scale  the 
educational  advancement  of  all  children  to  a  mythical  average 
child  entirely  neglects  the  findings  of  psychology  as  it  relates  to 
individual  differences.  The  interests  and  purposes  of  each  individ- 
ual child  are  important  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  utilizing  them. 

There  are  significant  differences  in  capacities,  experiences,  and 
rates  of  growth  in  children.  No  standardized  procedure  will  serve 
the  needs  of  each  child  in  the  development  for  which  modern  edu- 
cation strives.  The  individual  is  the  central  consideration.  Variety 
is  expected  and  desired. 

Purpose  5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for,  and  a  desire  to  seek 
beauty  in  its  many  manifestations  is  a  fifth  purpose  of  elementary 
education. 

Schools  aim  to  develop  an  ever-increasing  capacity  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  and  the  worthy  contributions  of  all  art  to 
culture. 

An  important  function  of  education  is  to  develop  and  stimulate 
imagination  and  creative  power.  The  creative  impulse  expresses 
itself  most  freely  in  art,  in  music,  in  literature,  in  drama,  in  writ- 
ing, but  it  also  expresses  itself  in  numberless  other  forms. 

Sensitiveness  to  beauty  in  its  myriad  forms  gives  substance  and 
richness  to  life.  We  live  in  a  world  of  beauty,  immersed  in  beauty, 
as  Emerson  puts  it.  Complete  development  for  children  must  in- 
clude what  is  great  and  beautiful  in  the  world  of  art  in  its  many 
forms — that  world  in  which  all  may  possess  the  treasure  who 
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have  hands  to  touch,  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or  intellectual  pow- 
ers to  comprehend. 

Purpose  6.  The  school  seeks  to  coordinate  and  unify  educative 
influe7ices. 

Many  forces  affect  the  education  of  the  child:  the  home,  the 
church,  the  motion  picture,  the  newspapers,  the  radio,  the  play- 
ground, and  the  street.  The  child's  growth  is  an  adjustment  to 
all  of  these  influences.  Only  as  all  of  these  agencies  contribute  to 
common  ideals  can  education  be  fully  effective.  The  school,  being 
society's  organized  educative  agency,  must  cooperate  with  parents 
and  the  community  generally  and  seek  to  coordinate  such  influ- 
ences in  relation  to  the  purposes  set  up  for  education. 

School  procedures  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  children. 
Schools  that  recognize  this  will  eliminate  the  evils  of  failure  and 
non-promotion  and  realize  that  to  grow  a  child  must  experience 
success.  They  seek  to  have  each  child  work  to  his  fullest  capacity 
and  in  accordance  with  his  own  nature.  The  teacher  will  promote 
most  satisfactory  growth  on  the  part  of  the  child  by  capitalizing 
the  child's  interest,  understanding  his  past  experiences,  and  not 
by  holding  over  the  child  the  fear  of  failure.  The  teacher's  place 
in  the  educative  process  is  that  of  a  number  of  the  group  who,  on 
the  basis  of  larger  and  richer  experience,  is  a  recognized  leader. 
His  function  is  to  select  the  influences  which  affect  the  learner 
and  to  guide  him  in  properly  responding  to  these  influences.  His 
primary  concern  is  the  child's  learning.  Teaching  is  effective  when 
learning  takes  place.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  guidance 
rather  than  "teaching." 

The  acceptance  of  these  purposes  implies  reorganizing  schools 
so  that  children  may  have  an  opportunity  to  experience  desirable 
social  relationships ;  may  work  cooperatively  rather  than  compete 
with  one  another  for  personal  advantage;  may  develop  powers  of 
thinking  through  problems;  may  be  open-minded  rather  than 
prejudiced;  and  may  exhibit  the  beginnings  of  a  scientific  attitude 
rather  than  reaching  hasty  conclusions  based  on  inadequate  or 
unsound  data.  In  such  a  school  individual  interests  and  aptitudes 
will  be  cultivated.  These  purposes  also  imply  an  emphasis  on  ac- 
tivities which  make  living  a  rich,  colorful,  cultural  adventure  in 
the  realms  of  art,  music,  science,  and  literature,  human  relation- 
ships, recreation,  etc.  They  imply  attempts  to  coordinate  all  agen- 
cies to  contribute  to  a  common  ideal,  that  each  child  may  have 
opportunity  to  realize  his  greatest  possibilities  both  for  himself 
and  for  society. 

The  point  of  view  in  this  section  is  based  in  general  on  the 
following  principles: 

1.  The  school  is  an  organized  educative  agency  of  society  for 
its  perpetuation  and  improvement. 

2.  Growth  processes  in  individuals  and  in  society  are  resultants 
of  continuing  interaction  between  individuals  and  society. 
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3.  Individuals  differ  in  past  experiences,  interests,  abilities,  atti- 
tudes, appreciations  and  understandings,  habits  and  skills, 
and  in  capacity  to  learn. 

4.  Growth  is  continuous. 

5.  All  learning  comes  through  experience. 

a.  Learning  takes  place  most  effectively  and  economically  in 
situations  which  to  the  learner  are  real,  meaningful,  and 
worthwhile. 

b.  The  character  of  the  child's  interests,  needs,  previous  ex- 
periences, and  capacities  for  learning  furnish  the  starting 
point  and  suggest  the  steps  necessary  in  moving  toward 
the  goals. 

c.  Worthwhile  activities  have  direction :  an  impulse  to  start, 
an  interest  to  sustain,  and  a  goal  to  achieve. 

d.  Concepts  are  built  out  of  numerous  experiences  unlike  ex- 
cept in  the  common  element. 

e.  An  individual  tends  to  avoid  experiences  which  annoy  and 
to  seek  experiences  which  satisfy. 

6.  The  most  worthwhile  learnings  are  those  which  lead  on  the 
intellectual  side  to  understandings,  on  the  habit  side  to  use- 
ful skills,  and  on  the  side  of  emotionalized  attitudes  and  ap- 
preciations to  the  recognition  of  those  relations  which  are 
permanently  satisfying. 

7.  The  school  can  serve  as  a  creative  institution  only  as  it  suc- 
ceeds in  directing  through  its  curriculum  the  experience  of 
learners  so  that  cultivated,  integrated,  and  individualized  per- 
sonalities are  developed. 


SELECTION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  IN  GUIDING 
CHILDREN'S  LEARNING' 

Teachers  preparing  "teaching  units"  will  find  the  following  steps 
helpful  in  governing  the  selection  of  curriculum  materials  and 
their  organization  into  "instructional  units"  to  be  used  as  bases 
for  guiding  children's  learning. 

Step  1,  Make  an  inventory  of  the  general  background,  abilities, 
needs,  and  special  interests  of  the  children  to  be  served. 

Step  2.  Select  the  principles,  essential  meanings,  and  understand- 
ings to  be  developed  with  reference  to  the  effective  use  of 
curriculum  materials. 

Step  3.  Determine  the  goals,  objectives,  or  generalizations  (group 
and  individual)  based  upon  the  selection  of  the  essential 
meanings  and  understandings  shown  by  the  inventory  to 
be  needed. 

Step  4.  Determine  experiences  and  activities  that  promise  to  make 
these  meanings  functional. 

Step  5.  Develop  detailed  plans  and  procedures  for  guiding  the 
children's  learning. 

I 

What  Is  Good  Teaching — Fundamental  Principles  Governing 
Effective  Teaching-Learning  Experiences 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  material  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
essential  goals  toward  which  all  teaching  should  be  directed  and 
for  the  attainment  of  which  curriculum  materials  are  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  These  goals  become  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  as 
well  as  the  standards  against  which  accomplishment  is  to  be  eval- 
uated. As  such,  they  are  the  principles  governing  purpose  and  the 
factors  conditioning  learning.  Their  application  makes  teaching  a 
fine  art.  They  release  the  teacher  from  the  blind  application  of 
"devices"  to  situations  to  grow  in  the  ability  to  meet  new  situa- 
tions through  the  intelligent  selection  and  organization  of  data 
pertinent  to  the  situation,  based  upon  an  understanding  of  pur- 
poses to  be  achieved  and  the  factors  which  condition  learning. 

The  application  of  principles  governing  effective  teaching-learn- 
ing experiences  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  their  importance.  The 
inability  to  apply  theory  in  practice  has  been  suggested  by  several 
studies  of  research.  To  some  teachers  the  problem  is  an  academic 
one;  they  feel  that  fundamental  considerations  of  philosophy,  soci- 
ology, and  psychology  have  only  indirect  bearing  on  the  problems 

SThe  material  in  this  section  is  adapted  by  permission  of  the  author  from  Stratemeyer, 
Florence,  The  Effective  Use  of  Curriculum  Materials,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Chapter  VIII,  pp.  111-157. 
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which  they  face  daily  in  the  classroom.  They  have  frequently 
noted  that  those  who  have  directed  their  work  in  subject  matter 
and  education  courses  in  their  cohege  classes  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  these  teaching  principles.  The  laws  of  learning  have  often 
been  discussed  and  memorized  but  not  applied  in  actual  practice. 
Much  of  the  science  of  education  remains  theoretical  principles, 
while  the  teacher  working  with  children  evolves  by  trial-and-error 
a  series  of  presumably  workable  devices.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  testing  these  devices  to  aid  the  teacher  in  discarding  such  as 
educational  science  points  the  way  to  needed  changes.  There  is 
knowledge  only  of  the  device,  without  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  govern  and  justify  its  use.  There  may  be  knowledge  of  both 
without  the  ne_cessary  recognition  of  the  relationship  between 
knowledge  and  behavior.  In  either  case  there  remains  a  gap  be- 
tween principles  and  practice,  which  emphasizes  the  need  for  con- 
sidering the  problem  functionally  with  teachers  in  service.  It  calls 
for  a  type  of  supervision  that  will  insure  that  each  teacher  is 
aware  of  the  principles  of  education  to  which  he  subscribes  and 
with  which  his  practices  with  children  are  consistent. 

All  leaders  in  education  have  not  agreed  as  to  fundamental 
principles.  This  disagreement  but  emphasizes  a  need  on  the  teach- 
er's part  to  develop  guiding  principles  against  which  to  evaluate 
his  theory  and  practice.  That  teachers  shall  be  agreed  upon  all 
fundamental  principles  is  not  important.  That  the  teacher  acts, 
knows  why  he  acts,  and  can  tell  why  he  acts,  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Only  by  an  understanding  of  these  principles  as  forces 
governing  action  can  the  teacher  evaluate  his  own  work,  and  de- 
velop out  of  the  varied  practices  with  which  he  is  familiar  a  har- 
monious set  of  educational  principles,  looked  upon  with  an  open 
mind  but  directing  his  teaching  until  new  experiences  point  to 
desirable  change.  Thought  of  in  this  light,  principles  furnish  the 
necessary  background  to  a  study  of  the  use  of  curriculum  mate- 
rials. 

Essential  Meanings  and  Understandings 

What  are  the  essential  concepts  necessary  to  formulating  a  set 
of  principles  (provisionally  held)  to  give  direction  to  teaching  and 
»    making  effective  the  use  of  curriculum  materials?  The  following 
*    are  submitted  as  being  among  the  important  "meanings"  to  be 
considered : 

1.  Teaching-learning  experiences  are  directed,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  the  principles  which  govern  human  learning 
on  various  levels. 

2.  It  is  necessary  for  all  committed  with  education  to  know  the 
fundamental  principles  which  govern  good  teaching  —  the 
factors  governing  learning  in  terms  of  the  goals  to  be 
achieved. 

3.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  behavior  or  action  and  be  able  to  diagnose  difficulties  in 
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terms  of  the  proper  functioning  or  lack  of  functioning  of 
these  principles. 

4.  Philosophy  of  education  attempts  to  discover  the  possible 
standards  for  judging  values  and  to  examine  critically  all  is- 
sues of  a  problem  on  the  basis  of  all  contributing  factors  and 
all  conceivable  outcomes.  Beyond  the  limits  of  science,  phil- 
osophy assists  in  the  developing  of  a  satisfying  conception  of 
the  purposes  of  life  and  education,  and  the  weighing  of  each 
part  of  life  and  education  in  terms  of  these  purposes. 

5.  For  a  study  of  the  factors  which  condition  and  make  up  life 
we  turn  to  educational  sociology,  dealing  with  the  interaction 
of  individuals  in  group  life,  and  to  psychology,  dealing  with 
the  way  in  which  the  mental  processes  affect  behavior.  Edu- 
cational sociology  assists  in  the  understanding  of  purposes 
and  the  means  of  social  life  and  behavior,  and  suggests  the 
content  of  curricula  by  which  experience  in  such  social  life 
and  behavior  may  be  gained  with  profit. 

For  example,  sociological  factors  such  as  the  following, 
condition  the  principles  to  be  set  up  to  govern  the  various 
aspects  of  the  teacher-learning  situation. 

a.  Social  life  requires  that  we  consider  social  agencies  of  an 
educational  character  other  than  the  school,  such  as  the 
home,  the  community,  the  radio,  the  press,  the  cinema,  and 
the  state. 

b.  Increasingly  human  purposes  are  being  achieved  by  co- 
operative effort,  and  the  circles  of  cooperation  are  growing 
ever  more  extensive  and  inclusive. 

6.  Educational  psychology  assists  in  determining  the  types  of 
learning  (ideas,  habits,  attitudes,  and  appreciations)  most 
potent  in  controlling  behavior  of  desirable  kinds,  pointing  to 
the  laws  and  methods  which  govern  learning  and  behavior, 
and  indicating  the  placement  of  material  to  be  experienced 
in  proper  sequence  in  terms  of  growth  and  maturity  develop- 
ment. 

7.  As  the  fundamental  beliefs  in  the  several  fields  have  become 
more  and  more  consciously  expressed,  conflicting  issues  have 
become  more  sharply  defined  and  more  critically  formulated, 
and  there  has  been  less  ready  acceptance  of  points  of  view  as 
final  or  true.  There  have  developed  conflicting  points  of  view 
with  reference  to  the  relative  values  to  be  placed  upon  in- 
terest and  effort ;  the  individual  and  society ;  the  child  and  the 
curriculum;  prescription  and  free  choice  of  activity;  a  cur- 
riculum made  wholly  in  advance  and  a  curriculum  built  up 
chiefly  with  the  children  from  day  to  day ;  adult  guidance  and 
self-initiated  activity ;  and  so  on  for  a  score  or  more  of  fun- 
damental issues. 

The  conflicting  issues  tend  to  group  around  such  major 
factors  governing  teaching  and  learning  as  the  function  of 
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the  school,  the  source  of  impetus  to  activity  and  of  its  direc- 
tion, the  function  of  subject  matter  as  means  or  end,  the 
method  of  determining  subject  matter,  principles  of  organiza- 
tion of  subject  content,  and  the  nature  and  function  of 
method. 

8.  Based  upon  the  beliefs  and  findings  in  philosophy,  sociology, 
and  psychology,  there  are  varied  concepts  relative  to  the 
meaning  of  good  teaching.  The  several  points  of  view  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  these  factors  would  seem  to  be  es- 
sentially differences  in  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 

Based  upon  the  goals  to  be  achieved  and  the  social  and  psy- 
chological theories  held,  the  teacher  assumes  a  provisional 
position  on  the  scale  of  values,  setting  up  the  principles  to 
govern  her  teaching. 

The  principles  expressed  on  pp.  16-17  are  illustrative  of  one 
educational  point  of  view.  They  suggest  one  concept  of  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  teaching-learning  experi- 
ences. The  several  principles  are  of  value  only  as  they  serve 
to  guide  or  interpret  teacher-pupil  activities. 

Many  teachers  find  it  helpful  to  translate  the  more  general 
statement  of  principles  into  detailed  statements  specifically  point- 
ing to  classroom  activity.  The  following  analysis  is  illustrative  of 
such  a  restatement  of  the  principles  given  on  pp.  16-17. 

Provisional  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Classroom  Activity 
A.  With  respect  to  the  recognition  of  purpose — the  major  educa- 
tional goals  accepted 

1.  Is  the  experience  (activity  or  subject  content)  directed  to- 
ward meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  in  their  immediate 
adjustment  to  life  conditions? 

a.  Is  it  related  to  other  activities  of  the  children,  both  in  and 
out  of  school? 

b.  Will  it  give  fuller  meaning  to  the  daily  experiences  of  the 
children  ? 

2.  Does  it  form  a  part  of  a  continuing  development? 

a.  Does  it  provide  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual? the  group? 

b.  Is  it  more  difficult  than  previous  similar  activities  ? 

c.  Does  it  furnish  leads  into  other  worthwhile  experiences, 
stimulating  a  desire  for  a  continued  widening  of  interests 
and  understanding? 

3.  Does  it  give  promise  of  outcomes  functional  in  meeting  the 
larger  demands  of  society  (the  needs  both  present  for  the 
child  and  for  adult  society)  ? 

4.  Does  it  provide  for  selecting,  planning,  executing,  and  eval- 
uating experiences? 
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a.  Fostering  critical  thinking  and  an  inquiring  attitude  ? 

b.  Developing  initiative  and  self -direction  in  carrying  the  ac- 
tivities forward? 

c.  Evaluating  the  worth  of  experiences,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  plan  used,  etc.? 

5.  Has  it  inherent  within  it  the  necessity  for  the  development 
of  the  tools  which  promise  to  be  useful  in  effective  living? 
(Are  the  phases  of  subject  matter  content  worthwhile?) 

6.  Does  it  provide  opportunity  for  group  thinking  and  planning  ? 

7.  Does  it  provide  for  individual  thinking  and  planning  ? 

B.  With  7^espect  to  adaptation  to  the  pupil  group — is  it  opportune 
with  this  group? 

1.  Is  the  experience  adapted  to  the  general  level  of  development 
of  the  children  ? 

a.  Does  it  provide  for  the  recognition  of  individual  differ- 
ences in  interests,  abilities,  and  needs,  providing  individual 
growth  within  group  activity? 

b.  Is  it  suitably  graded  to  the  pupils'  growing  interests  and 
capacities? 

c.  Is  it  of  a  degree  of  difficulty  that  challenges  the  children's 
abilities  and  yet  insures  some  measure  of  success? 

(1)  Does  it  provide  for  principles  of  increasing  difficulty? 

(2)  Do  the  children  have  the  background  necessary  to  car- 
ry it  out  with  satisfaction? 

(3)  Are  needed  working  conditions  such  that  it  can  be 
carried  to  a  successful  ending  (available  practical  ma- 
terials, equipment,  time  factor,  etc.)  ? 

(4)  Does  it  provide  for  checking  progress  and  growth? 

2.  Is  the  experience  significant  to  the  pupil  group — will  it  be 
accepted  by  them  as  worthwhile? 

a.  Is  it  related  to  experiences  familiar  to  the  children?  Does 
it  come  out  of  the  children's  previous  experiences? 

b.  Is  it  related  to  other  activities  of  the  children  (in  school 
and  outside  activities)  ? 

c.  Will  it  give  fuller  meaning  to  the  experiences  of  the  chil- 
dren? 

d.  Does  it  provide  for  differences  in  environment  and  occa- 
sion which  constitute  the  avenues  of  immediate  and  direct 
interest  and  approach  (community,  time,  pupil  group)  ? 

3.  Does  it  provide  for  proper  balance  and  variety  of  experience? 

a.  How  often  and  how  recently  have  similar  activities  been 
experienced? 
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b.  Does  it  provide  for  needed  recall  of  past  learning  experi- 
ences? 

c.  Does  it  introduce  and  emphasize  essential  elements  (elimi- 
nating unnecessary,  artificial,  and  forced  repetitions)  ? 

4.  Is  it  practical  in  the  school  situation? 

a.  Are  the  needed  practical  materials  available? 

b.  Does  the  time  factor  permit  it  to  fit  in  with  the  total  pro- 
gram? 

c.  Is  it  possible  to  carry  it  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  comple- 
tion in  the  school  situation? 

d.  Is  adequate  guidance  available? 

II* 

Curriculum  Maferials  in  Relation  to  the  Principles  of 

Good  Teaching 

The  following  suggestions  point  to  the  relation  of  the  principles 
of  good  teaching  to  the  effective  use  of  curriculum  materials. 

Essential  Meanings  and  Understandings 

1.  The  principles  set  up  to  govern  teaching  and  learning  condition 
both  the  breadth  of  meaning  of  the  term  "curriculum  materials" 
and  the  selection,  organization,  and  use  of  these  materials  as 
tools  of  learning. 

2.  Curriculum  materials,  as  used  in  this  bulletin,  are  given  that 
wider  interpretation  to  include  the  whole  body  of  subject  con- 
tent and  experiencing  with  which  the  child  is  concerned  in 
school  (recognizing  out-of-school  experiencing  as  curriculum 
which  may  be  directly  related  to  and  which  conditions  in-school 
experiencing) ,  together  with  those  sources  of  curriculum  con- 
tent used  by  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

3.  As  herein  defined,  curriculum  materials  include  subject  content, 
pupil  experiences,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  supplementary 
reference  materials,  lesson  units,  and  selected  resources  of  the 
community.  This  wider  meaning  of  the  term  defines  curriculum 
materials  to  include  both  fundamental  content  and  service  tools. 

4.  By  definition  and  the  educational  principles  suggested,  these 
materials  include  both  present  and  personal  values,  recorded 
race  experiences,  and  the  larger  demands  of  society.  This  wider 
extension  of  curriculum  materials  forces  selection  for  use.  The 
principles  of  good  teaching  suggested  call  for  a  selection  of  cur- 
riculum materials  based  upon 

a.  The  purposes  or  goals  determined  upon,  and 

b.  The  present  status,  including  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of 
the  pupil  group  to  be  taught. 


*This  and  the  following  divisions  are  based  upon  the  educational  principles  set  up  on  pp.  16-17 
and  in  I.  They  become  a  necessary  background  against  which  to  evaluate  the  various  activitiet 
of  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  curriculum  materials. 
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5.  The  effective  use  of  curriculum  materials  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  4  involves 

a.  Selection  from  among  available  materials,  and 

b.  The  enrichment  (adaptation  and  extension)  of  available  ma- 
terials in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  teaching  situation. 

6.  The  principles  of  learning  suggest  selection  and  enrichment  to 
provide  for  the  child 

a.  An  increasingly  large  acquaintance  with  available  curri- 
culum materials  and  the  resources  for  carrying  activities  for- 
w^ard,  and 

b.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  choose  wisely  from  among  these 
materials. 

7.  This  points  to  two  major  types  of  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  good  teaching  through 
the  use  of  curriculum  materials : 

a.  Those  activities  involving  the  actual  selection  and  organiza- 
tion of  these  materials  as  suggested  in  4  and  5. 

b.  Those  background  activities  related  to  a  study  of  the  pupil- 
group  and  the  purposes  to  be  achieved  which  are  fundamental 
to  and  condition  the  actual  selection  and  organization  of  cur- 
riculum materials. 

Ill 

A  Study  of  the  Pupil  Group  to  Be  Taught  as  a  First  Factor 
Conditioning  the  Use  of  Curriculum  Materials 

Reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  division  to  a  group  of  ac- 
tivities which,  while  not  directly  involving  the  use  of  curriculum 
materials,  are  fundamental  to  the  effective  use  of  these  materials 
in  developing  desired  teaching-learning  situations.  First  among 
these  activities,  conditioned  by  the  very  concept  of  the  function  of 
the  elementary  schooP  is  a  knowledge  of  the  pupils  to  be  taught. 

Essential  Meanings  and  Understandings 

1.  The  capacities  and  interests  of  the  pupil  group  are  determining 
factors  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials. 

2.  Every  experience  selected  for  the  curriculum  has  two  points  of 
reference :  the  goals  to  be  achieved  and  the  previous  experience 
and  immediate  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  the  learner. 

3.  The  abilities,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  learner  furnish  the 
starting  point  and  indicate  the  direction  of  movement  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  educational  goals. 

4.  There  is  need  for  an  analysis  and  inventory  of  the  capacities  of 
the  individual.  Made  cumulative  these  capacities  change  and  de- 
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velop.  Such  a  study  of  the  pupil  group  should  include  an  inven- 
tory of  the  capacities  of  the  individual  and  those  social  and 
economic  conditions  vi^hich  serve  as  influencing  factors.  These 
major  factors  include  a  recording  of  facts  concerning  pupils 
with  respect  to : 

a.  Intelligence,  as  measured  by  mental  tests. 

b.  Ability  in  a  specific  field  under  consideration ;  that  is,  ability 
in  arithmetic,  English,  etc.,  as  measured  by  achievement  tests. 

c.  Health. 

d.  Social  and  economic  background — a  study  of  the  community 
in  which  the  children  live,  including  a  consideration  of  chief 
industries  and  occupations,  community  problems,  library  and 
recreation  facilities,  and  the  like. 

e.  Trait  analysis  based  upon  teacher  judgments.  These  judg- 
ments would  be  based  upon  objective  evidences  of  the  traits. 

f.  Special  interests  and  abilities  (other  than  those  indicated  by 
items  d  and  e) . 

5.  Thus,  the  inventory  is  cumulative  and  provides  for  a  continuous 
analysis  of  the  capacities,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  pupil  and 
group  and  is  an  aid  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  experi- 
ences. 

6.  As  a  cumulative  record  of  pupil  growth  and  development,  added 
to  from  time  to  time,  the  inventory  becomes  a  basis  for  select- 
ing the  immediate  goals  of  instruction  and  the  experiences  and 
subject  content  to  assist  the  learner  in  realizing  these  immedi- 
ate purposes,  which,  in  turn,  determine  and  lead  to  more  remote 
goals  and  progressively  enlarging  experiences.  The  inventory 
thus  serves  both  as  a  record  of  progress  and  as  an  indicator  of 
next  steps. 

IV 

Curriculum  Materials  in  Relation  to  Goals  and  Purposes 

The  abilities,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  learner  furnish  the 
starting  point  and  the  goals  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
learner  is  to  move.  A  clear  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  objec- 
tives and  what  is  meant  by  outcomes  is  necessary  in  considering 
this  principle.  From  one  point  of  view  they  are  the  same,  outcome 
connoting  the  end  product  and  objective  the  goal  to  be  reached. 
An  objective  is  an  end  toward  which  the  activity  is  to  be  directed. 
An  outcome  is  the  goal  actually  attained.  The  objectives  of  educa- 
tion may  be  determined  in  advance.  School  activities  may  be 
planned  toward  their  accomplishment.  Outcomes,  as  the  results  of 
learning  experiences,  can  be  known  only  after  the  activity  has 
been  participated  in  by  the  children.  For  example,  the  particular 
purpose  of  a  person  visiting  Philadelphia  on  a  given  occasion  may 
be  to  hear  and  come  to  know  a  certain  opera.  Contingent  upon  this 
experience  he  may  come  to  better  understand  congested  traffic 
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conditions  and  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  Philadelphia's  popula- 
tion. The  latter  are  resultants  or  outcomes  brought  about  by  the 
interaction  of  the  individual  and  curriculum  materials  which  were 
selected,  however,  to  achieve  other  purposes  or  goals.  At  another 
time  they  may  be  the  objective  directing  experience. 

Essential  Meanings  and  Understandings 

1.  Essentially,  objectives  are  determined  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
point  and  direction  to  the  selection  and  effective  development  of 
pupil  experiences. 

2.  Major  fields  of  human  knowledge  and  experience  include  basic 
principles  and  generalizations  which  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
controls  of  the  field.  They,  in  turn,  include  a  series  of  detailed 
understandings  and  concepts.  The  latter  are  the  specifics  by 
which  the  individual  progressively  moves  in  the  direction  of  the 
larger  generalization  and  through  which  the  basic  concept  takes 
on  a  variety  of  meanings.  The  former  may  be  developed  in  cu- 
mulative fashion  and  be  common  to  the  work  of  several  grades, 
of  the  entire  school,  or  of  all  of  life,  while  the  specific  meanings 
are  the  bases  of  differentiation  for  various  grade  levels  and 
pupil  groups,  differentiated  as  to  exact  meanings  but  cumulative 
as  contributing  to  the  larger  generalizations. 

3.  The  goals  and  purposes  of  any  particular  pupil  group  are  se- 
lected from  these  fields  of  human  knowledge  and  experience  and 
are  conditioned  by : 

a.  The  fundamental  principles  which  govern  teaching-learning 
situations, 

b.  The  general  goals  suggested  to  govern  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  (that  is,  ultimate  goals  and  educational  pur- 
poses, see  pp.  11-17), 

c.  The  objectives  (the  essential  knowledges,  meanings,  abilities, 
attitudes,  appreciations)  of  a  particular  subject  field  or  group 

itself. 

4.  The  fundamental  principles  of  education  suggest  the  bases  to 
govern  the  selection  of  objectives  from  among  those  given  in 
courses  of  study  and  other  curriculum  materials.  Criteria  such 
as  the  following,  which  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  edu- 
cational principles  set  up  in  this  bulletin,  are  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  in  determining  upon  the  final 
selection  of  the  objectives : 

a.  Is  the  objective  adequately  attained  through  other  social 
agencies? 

b.  Is  the  objective  socially  and  personally  significant? 

c.  Does  the  objective  take  account  of  the  child's  immediate  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  a  progressive  enlarging  of 
experience;  that  is,  frequency  of  use,  importance  to  society, 
needs  for  progress,  and  the  like? 
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d.  Is  the  achievement  of  the  objective  within  the  capacities  of 
the  pupil? 

e.  Is  the  achievement  of  the  objective  of  interest  to  the  pupil — 
is  it  a  purpose  which  he  will  recognize  as  desirable  of  achieve- 
ment? 

f.  Does  the  objective  take  account  of  existing  conditions  with 
respect  to  such  factors  as  needed  resources  available,  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject  content  to  be  used,  method  and  equipment 
to  be  used? 

5.  These  principles  also  suggest  the  methods  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining additional  purposes  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  pu- 
pils. In  general,  three  major  methods  for  determining  these 
objectives  may  be  used: 

a.  Postulation  of  objectives  by  experts,  involving  an  analysis  of 
the  needs  of  the  learner  as  conceived  by  these  individuals ; 

b.  An  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  learner  by  a  study  of  primary 
and  secondary  sources,  including  the  writings  of  recognized 
leaders  in  the  respective  fields,  social  documents,  social  statis- 
tics, and  the  like ; 

c.  Analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  learner,  either  child  or  adult  or 
both.  The  extent  of  use  of  the  several  methods  must  depend 
in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  basic  educational  concepts  held, 
the  nature  of  data  making  up  the  field  of  study,  the  available 
sources,  techniques  developed,  and  the  like.  Not  all  are  of 
equal  validity  and  not  all  are  equally  applicable  to  all  fields 

I  and  situations.  In  most  fields,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  use 

a  combination  of  methods.  The  only  generalizations  which 
may  be  made  would  seem  to  be  that  the  science  of  education 
requires  that,  other  things  being  equal,  scientific  and  objec- 
tive measures  be  used,  and  that  since  the  elementary  school 
is  conceived  to  be  that  period  chiefly  directed  toward  a  com- 
mon integrating  education,  the  method  used  for  determining 
goals  and  objectives  on  this  level  should  recognize  in  a  special 
manner  children's  activities  and  needs.^ 

The  same  methods  may  be  used  in  determining  the  essen- 
tial meanings  in  a  field  of  knowledge. 

6.  a.  The  determining  of  the  larger  educational  goals  (factor  b) 

and  the  essential  meanings,  appreciations,  attitudes,  and  abil- 
ities of  a  particular  field  or  grade  level  (factor  c)  is  the  work 
of  the  individual  teacher  and  group  of  teachers. 

b.  The  determining  of  the  objectives  of  a  particular  pupil  group 
is  the  function  of  the  individual  teacher  working  independ- 
ently and  in  cooperation  with  the  children. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  good  teaching  suggest  the 
provision  of  extended  opportunity  for  the  cooperative  deter- 

SThis  is  in  contrast  to  the  concept  that  end  goals  above  the  elementary  level,  as  they  arc 
increasingly  directed  toward  specialization  and  the  needs  of  the  learner  as  expressed  through 
deferred  values,  include  analysis  of  adult  needs. 
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mining  of  aims  and  purposes  with  pupils.  This  becomes  an 
essential  if  pupils  are  to  grow  in  methods  of  independent  self- 
direction  in  purposing,  as  provided  under  principle  5c,  p.  17. 

7.  The  objectives  developed  then  become  the  immediate  goals  gov- 
erning the  selection  of  experiences  or  pupil  activities  through 
which  the  child  progressively  moves  in  the  direction  of  the 
larger  goals-: — the  general  purposes  of  elementary  education  or 
the  generalizations  of  some  particular  subject  field. 

V 

The  Selection  and  Validation  of  Curriculum  Materials 

The  question  confronting  the  teacher  at  this  point  is,  what  are 
the  subject  units  and  experiences  and  what  methods  and  activities 
will  result  in  achieving  the  desired  objectives.  We  have  defined 
curriculum  materials  as  including  the  whole  body  of  subject-con- 
tent and  experiencing  with  which  the  child  is  concerned.  Many  of 
these  experiences  will  of  necessity  be  uncontrolled  by  the  teacher 
or  even  by  the  parents.  How  shall  the  teacher  determine  what  ex- 
periences will  be  most  profitable  under  the  direction  of  the  school? 

Essential  Meanings  and  Understandings 

1.  Just  as  there  are  many  points  of  view  regarding  fundamental 
educational  issues,  there  are  many  opinions  relative  to  the  bases 
of  selection  of  the  content  of  instruction  and  the  areas  from 
which  this  content  should  be  chosen.  Some  hold  that  subject 
matter  fields  form  the  boundaries  of  selection.  Others  hold  that 
human  experiences  which  may  cut  across  one  or  more  so-called 
subject  matter  fields  are  the  desirable  content  of  instruction. 
Some  would  select  the  content  of  instruction  within  subject 
matter  lines  pointing  to  related  interests  in  other  fields  through 
a  type  of  natural  interrelationship.  Another  group  places  em- 
phasis upon  the  value  to  be  derived  from  developing  a  given 
interest  or  experience  without  reference  to  subject  matter  lines. 
Some  assume  that  there  should  be  established  by  the  teacher  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  subject  matter  selected  and  the 
child.  Another  group  begins  with  child  life  and  interests  and 
brings  these  into  relationship  with  the  larger  race  experience. 
One  group  emphasizes  the  mastery  of  valuable  knowledges,  in- 
formations, and  skills,  while  the  other  seeks  primarily  the  de- 
velopment of  the  understandings,  abilities,  appreciations,  and 
attitudes  which  give  the  child  the  necessary  tools  for  under- 
standings of  information  and  mastery  of  skills  as  needed,  that 
is,  the  ability  to  organize  data. 

2.  The  fundamental  principles  of  education  governing  good  teach- 
ing form  the  basis  for  the  selection  and  validation  of  curricu- 
lum content  in  terms  of  experiences  which  provide  for  learning. 
Some  of  the  problems  involved  are : 

a.  The  kinds  of  activities  that  are  social  and  satisfying, 

b.  Ways  of  purposing  and  selecting  these  desirable  activities. 
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c.  Methods  involving  independent  self-direction  in  purposing 
and  finding  sources  helpful  in  carrying  on  the  activities,  and 

d.  Means  by  which  these  activities  are  carried  forward  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  satisfaction  (techniques,  facts,  etc.). 

3.  Selection  concerns  itself  with  both  desirable  pupil  experiences 
and  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  (subject-content)  which  are 
looked  upon  as  sources  of  material  for  enriching  the  child's  ac- 
tivities and  experiences.^ 

4.  Curriculum  materials  from  which  desirable  instructional  con- 
tent may  be  selected  include  both  traditional  subject  matter, 
such  as  that  found  in  textbooks,  reference  materials,  and  the 
course  of  study,  and  environmental  materials,  the  resources  of 
the  community,  and  the  like®  (the  latter  including  such  desir- 
able experiencing  as  that  provided  through  school  journeys, 
study  of  community  problems,  etc.) . 

5.  This  wide  range  of  available  materials  forces  selection  for  use. 
Wise  selection  of  these  materials  is  contingent  upon  (a)  a 
knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with  available  sources  of  ma- 
terials and  (b)  the  ability  to  evaluate  these  materials  in  terms 
of  stated  criteria  or  standards.  Sources  and  kinds  of  materials 
needed  for  immediate  and  probable  future  use  should  be  con- 
sidered. Educational  materials  of  probable  value  should  be 
continually  noted  by  teacher  and  pupils.  (File  of  references  and 
materials.)" 

6.  Selection  is  a  function  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  working  in- 
dependently and  working  cooperatively.  Pupil  growth  (a)  in 
cooperatively  selecting  the  content  of  instruction  and  (b)  in 
selecting  /rom  among  materials  (proper  use  of  textbooks  and 
other  reference  materials  and  an  appreciative  understanding  of 
which  sources  to  select)  is  a  fundamental  type  of  experiencing 
to  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

7.  Selection  is  concerned  with  both  the  single  unit  of  curriculum 
material  and  the  proper  integration  of  the  several  instructional 
units  so  as  to  provide  for  suflficient  repetition  to  insure  perma- 
nence of  mastery  where  mastery  is  desired  without  the  danger 
of  meaningless  repetition  and  repetition  in  identical  situations 
making  for  dull  monotony.  (The  latter  factor  is  conditioned  not 
only  by  selection  of  experience  but  by  the  organization  of  the 
instructional  units  selected.) 

8.  a.  The  standards  governing  selection  are  concerned  with 

(1)  The  fundamental  educational  principles  set  up  to  govern 
good  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.  (These  principles 
define  both  the  type  of  curriculum  to  be  chosen — see  3 — 
and  the  exact  materials  selected.) 

^The  subsequent  essential  meanings  and  principles  apply  both  to  the  selection  of  pupil  activ- 
ities and  experiences  and  to  the  subject  matter  used  in  these  experiences. 

8The  subsequent  meanings  and  principles  refer  to  selection  as  it  conditions  the  effective  iisr 
of  the  varied  types  of  materials — the  textbook,  course  of  study,  environmental  materials,  and 
resources  of  the  community.  All  are  conceived  to  be  service  tools. 

^Helpful  suggestions  for  filing  mounted  materials  may  be  found  in  Alexander,  Marie.  "Prr- 
paring  and  Filing  Mounted  Materials."  National  Elementary  Principal,  June  1934,  pp.  194-198. 
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(2)  The  status  of  the  pupil  group — their  background,  abil- 
ities, needs,  and  interests. 

(3)  The  immediate  (ultimate)  goals  or  purposes  of  the  group. 

b.  The  teacher  is  concerned  equally  with  each  of  the  factors. 

c.  The  bases  of  selection  used  by  the  children  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  goals  to  be  accomplished  and  less  completely 
with  how  far  they  have  progressed  in  the  direction  of  the 
goals  (factors  2  and  3). 

The  following  are  illustrative  criteria  for  the  teacher's  use 
(in  terms  of  the  principles  postulated  in  this  bulletin) 

(1)  Does  the  subject  unit  of  instruction  help  achieve  one  or 
more  of  the  goals  selected  for  the  particular  pupil  group? 

(2)  Will  it  give  more  complete  meaning  to  the  child's  experi- 
ences in  his  adjustment  to  conditions  about  him? 

(3)  Does  it  give  promise  of  contributing  to  the  larger  de- 
mands of  society? 

(4)  Will  it  foster  critical  thinking  and  an  inquiring  attitude? 

(5)  Will  it  help  the  children  to  develop  methods  of  indepen- 
dent self-direction  in  planning  and  carrying  out  experi- 
ences, and  in  judging  values? 

(6)  Does  it  provide  for  proper  balance  and  variety  of  experi- 
encing and  contact  with  materials? 

(7)  Are  the  pupils  prepared  by  previous  experience  to  react 
appreciatively  and  understandingly  ? 

(8)  Is  the  material  within  the  range  of  the  capacities  of  the 
pupils?  (Relative  difficulty  of  materials) 

(9)  Is  it  of  a  degree  of  difficulty  that  challenges  and  yet  is 
easy  enough  to  insure  some  measure  of  success? 

(10)  Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
age,  grade,  and  ability  level  concerned?  Their  "experi- 
enced needs"? 

(11)  Does  it  stimulate  new  interests? 

(12)  Will  it  lead  on  to  other  worthwhile  experiences? 

9.  The  application  of  the  criteria  in  the  determination  of  desirable 
subject  units  or  experiences  may  be  carried  forward  in  several 
ways.  Two  major  procedures  are  suggested: 

a.  Derivation  of  selected  activities  and  units  of  instruction  by 
analysis  from  the  previously  determined  objectives  (Deduc- 
tive analysis  in  the  light  of  and  checked  by  the  criteria) . 

b.  An  analysis  of  desirable  experiences  and  activities  (and  the 
accompanying  units  of  subject  matter)  offered  by  a  field  of 
knowledge  or  for  pupils  of  a  selected  grade  or  ability  level, 

lOSee  pp.  16-17. 
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with  a  final  selection  of  materials  in  terms  of  the  objectives 
set  up  and  the  criteria  to  be  met. 

The  second  procedure  may  utilize  in  the  first  of  the  two  steps 
one  or  more  of  the  same  methods  suggested  for  determining 
objectives,  namely,  (1)  postulation  based  upon  observation  and 
experience,  (2)  analysis  of  activities  and  experiences  stated  or 
implied  in  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  curriculum  studies  or 
investigations,  the  writings  of  educational  theorists  and  field 
workers,  (3)  analysis  of  desirable  learning  experiences  by  a 
study  of  secondary  sources,  and  (4)  direct  analysis  of  experi- 
ences of  learners,  either  child  or  adult  or  both. 

VI 

The  Use  of  Curriculum  Materials  in  +he  Organization 
of  Instructional  Units  for  Group  and  Individual  Development 

The  specific  techniques  and  methods  for  moving  from  the  child's 
experience  out  to  the  goals  set  up  and  into  those  represented  by 
the  organized  bodies  of  truths  that  we  call  subjects  of  study  (new 
experiences  for  the  child)  are  varied — projects,  problems,  activ- 
ities, units  of  work,  and  the  like.  The  educational  purposes  set  up 
in  viewing  the  curriculum  as  the  whole  body  of  subject  content 
and  experiencing  with  which  the  child  is  concerned  in  school  place 
new  importance  on  the  problems  of  organization  of  instructional 
materials  for  group  and  individual  development.  With  the  concep- 
tion stressing  subject  matter  as  content,  major  emphasis  was  on 
the  side  of  the  intellect  and  purely  defined  steps  in  general  meth- 
od were  developed.  Certain  techniques  were  to  be  used  in  develop- 
mental work,  others  in  drill,  and  so  on  to  cover  the  several  major 
types  of  school  work.  With  the  present  emphasis  upon  experienc- 
ing, the  teacher  is  concerned  with  all  phases  of  the  child's  life — 
the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  the  aesthetic,  the  physical,  the 
social,  and  the  like — and  accordingly  finds  that  a  single  general 
method  will  not  suffice.  The  problem  becomes  one  of  organizing 
and  developing  experience  so  as  to  help  the  child  to  obtain  optimal 
value  for  him  from  the  experience. 

ESSENTIAL  Meanings  and  Understandings 

1.  The  teaching  unit  is  conceived  to  be  a  plan  for  leading  the 
pupil  through  a  unified  experience  toward  the  attainment  of 
selected  goals. 

2.  By  postulation  (general  principles  governing  teaching-learn- 
ing situations)  this  involves  the  organization  of  experiences  to 
provide  for 

a.  The  abilities,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  individual  pupil 
as  well  as  those  of  the  group 

(1)  As  factors  conditioning  both  the  starting  point  and 
the  purposes  to  be  achieved,  and 
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(2)  As  factors  which  call  for  the  modifying  of  the  organi- 
zation of  materials  in  terms  of  pupil  reaction  during 
instruction 

(a)  Providing  for  the  distribution  of  opportunity  for 
participation  among  individual  pupils,  and 

(b)  Utilizing  pupils'  experiences  and  contributions 
(that  is,  using  pupils'  questions,  following  up 
pupils'  responses,  etc.). 

b.  Pupils  to  assume  adequate  responsibility  for  the  activities 
as  conditioned  by  the  principle  of  learning  as  an  active 
process, 

c.  Carefully  planned  teacher  guidance  in  the  development  of 
experiences,  recognizing  such  learning  problems  as: 

(1)  Distribution  of  emphasis  on  topics  in  keeping  with  the 
objective  set  up,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  group, 

(2)  Repetition  for  mastery  and  proper  reinforcement  for 
learning, 

(3)  Developing  methods  of  independent  self-direction,  the 
ability  to  judge  relative  values,  and  other  recognized 
major  purposes. 

3.  Thus  interpreted,  the  organization  of  curriculum  materials 
in  teacher-learning  situations  is  the  function  of  both  teacher 
and  pupils  working  independently  and  working  cooperatively : 

a.  The  children  in  developing  methods  of  independent  self- 
direction  in  planning  and  carrying  work  forward  (made 
possible  through  active  participation  in  organizing  under 
guidance  cooperative  planning  with  the  teacher) , 

b.  The  teacher  in  providing  carefully  planned  assistance  for 
the  learner. 

4.  Organization  (like  selection)  is  concerned  both  with  the  single 
unit  curriculum  material  and  with  its  relation  to  other  instruc- 
tional units.  So  conceived,  the  organization  of  materials  for 
teaching  and  learning  includes: 

a.  The  long  look  ahead  (unit  or  semester  plan  of  organiza- 
tion) which  provides  for  integration  of  materials,  desirable 
repetition  and  overlapping,  recognition  of  relative  values, 
and  (especially  for  the  teacher)  recognition  of  learning 
as  part  of  a  continuous  process,  and 

b.  The  immediate  plan  of  action  (daily  plan)  based  upon  the 
activity  of  the  preceding  period. 

5.  As  in  the  selection  of  curriculum  materials,  three  major  fac- 
tors condition  the  activities  of  the  teacher  and  children  in 
organizing  instructional  materials  (the  children  being  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  third  factor,  and  to  a  slight  degree 
with  the  second)  : 
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a.  The  fundamental  principles  set  up  to  govern  good  teaching 
with  special  reference  to  the  principles  concerned  with  the 
way  in  which  learning  takes  place, 

b.  The  status  of  the  pupil  group, 

c.  The  goals  to  be  reached. 

The  principles  directing  the  organization  of  curriculum  mater- 
ials reenforce  those  set  up  to  govern  the  selection  of  objectives 
and  content  materials,  and  emphasize  additional  learning  princi- 
ples. The  following  are  illustrative  of  the  latter  principles : 

a.  Learning  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  only  when  the  sit- 
uation which  normally  calls  for  the  trait  will  be  recognized 
if  it  is  present  and  the  aippro'priate  response  can  and  will 
follow — actual  ways  of  responding  that  the  learner  is  build- 
ing into  his  own  character. 

b.  Purpose  is  a  factor  which,  properly  directed,  provides  for 
the  necessary  learning  outcomes  in  the  fields  of  understand- 
ings, skills,  habits,  and  attitudes. 

c.  (1)  These  learnings  go  on  simultaneously,  the  child  re- 

sponding variously  to  the  many  different  parts  and 
aspects  of  the  learning  situation. 

(2)  They  are  interrelated  and  must  be  considered  together, 
the  way  in  which  a  learning  is  handled  affecting  the 
whole  of  these  simultaneous  learnings. 

d.  The  resultant  learnings  are  conditioned  by  the  factors  of 
initial  mental  set  (favorable  attitude  of  learners  for  learn- 
ing), vivid  experiencing  (strength  of  stimulus  or  reaction, 
or  both),  and  satisfying  experiencing  (satisfaction  from 
success  in  achievement). 

6.  The  ways  in  which  these  factors  operate  are  expressed  in  the 
following  laws  of  learning. 

a.  These  general  principles,  concerned  with  the  growth  of  the 
whole  child,  condition  an  organization  of  materials  and  me- 
thod of  procedure  in  terms  of  the  relating  of  purposes  to 
needs  rather  than  the  application  of  lesson  types  of  procedure. 

In  place  of  a  generalized  method,  such  as  the  five  formal 
steps  on  the  one  hand  or  specific  lesson  types  such  as  the 
appreciation  lesson,  the  inductive  or  deductive  lesson,  or  the 
drill  lesson,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  set  up  require 
a  plan  of  organization  which  recognizes  conferring,  pooling, 
and  sharing  experiences,  drill  activities,  appreciation  units, 
problem  solving,  and  the  like,  as  integral  parts  of  a  unified 
total  experience.  While  a  single  unit  or  activity  may  be  pre- 
dominantly for  purposes  of  drill  or  the  mastery  of  selected 
materials,  the  principles  negate  practice  which  classifies  aims 
under  different  heads  believing  that  one  teaching  procedure 
is  needed  in  the  acquiring  of  understandings,  another  in  de- 
veloping skills,  and  still  a  third  in  developing  attitudes  and 
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appreciations.  In  general,  the  single  unit  includes  several 
types  of  experiencing.  Accordingly  it  is  held  that  the  organ- 
ization of  materials  for  teaching  is  concerned  with  a  consid- 
eration of  fundamental  principles  governing  the  total  learn- 
ing situation  of  which  the  so-called  lesson  types  are  but  a 
part. 

b.  The  relative  amount  and  distribution  of  time  devoted  to  indi- 
vidual and  independent  study  and  investigation  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  work  should  be : 

(1)  Determined  by  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and 

(2)  Functionally  related  to  the  selection  of  experiences  (cur- 
riculum content)  and  the  work  of  the  pupil  group  as  a 
group. 

The  following  are  illustrative  criteria  for  the  teacher's 
use  in  arranging  the  materials  of  the  curriculum  in  effec- 
tive teaching  order,  and  in  selecting  and  using  appropri- 
ate teaching  procedures  to  guide  the  children  in  planning 
and  carrying  their  work  forward  (both  individual  and 
group  work)  : 

(a)  Does  the  organization  of  the  work  help  to  achieve 
both  the  immediate  and  the  larger  educational  goals? 

(b)  Does  it  provide  for  the  cooperative  setting  up  of 
aims  and  standards  to  be  attained? 

(c)  Is  it  so  organized  as  to  provide  growth  in  the  ability 
to  select,  plan,  direct,  and  evaluate  experience? 

(d)  Does  the  procedure  provide  a  maximum  of  self- 
activity  but  with  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility : 

(!')  For  getting  something  done — giving  the  plan 
of  action  a  fair  trial  before  rejecting  it,  and 

(2')  For  cooperating  in  a  helpful  way  with  the  class 
group  as  a  whole — opportunity  for  the  group 
to  work  cooperatively? 

(e)  Is  the  organization  of  the  work,  with  the  procedure 
suggested  for  carrying  the  experience  forward,  suf- 
ficiently full  and  inclusive  of  a  variety  of  endeavors 
to  demand  a  variety  of  responses  from  different  chil- 
dren and  permit  each  to  go  at  it  and  make  his  con- 
tribution in  a  way  which  is  characteristic  of  him- 
self? 

(f )  Is  the  organization  sufficiently  flexible  to  provide  for 
modification  in  terms  of  pupil  reactions  during  the 
class  period — that  is,  providing  for  the  initiation 
and  selection  of  new  responses? 

(g)  Is  the  organization  such  that  each  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure opens  up  a  new  field,  raises  new  questions, 
arouses  a  demand  for  further  knowledge,  and  sug- 
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gests  what  to  do  next  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  the  knowledge  thereby  gained? 

(h)  Does  the  procedure  involve  desirable  work  with 
actual  materials  including  the  proper  use  of  the 
library,  text  and  reference  books,  social  and  natural 
environmental  resources  (that  is,  curriculum  mater- 
ials controlled  and  manipulated  by  the  group  with 
the  teacher)  ? 

(i)  Are  the  essential  meanings  and  understandings 
included  so  presented  as  to  give  accurate  and  cor- 
rect information? 

(j)  Is  provision  made  for  noting  relationships  between 
various  subject  fields,  between  parts  of  the  same 
field,  and  between  race  experience  and  the  child's 
immediate  life  activities? 

(k)  Does  it  recognize  the  relationship  between  drill  in 
common  essentials  and  other  phases  of  classroom 
activity  which  give  to  tool  subjects  their  proper  sig- 
nificance ?  Is  there  recognition  of  the  following  prin- 
ciples? 

(!')  Skills  and  important  factual  materials  which 
are  frequent  and  crucial  should  emerge  directly 
as  needed  in  carrying  out  an  experience. 

(2')  Individual  differences  and  accomplishments 
make  necessary,  however,  the  provision  for 
special  and  additional  drill  essential  to  mastery. 

(3')  Drill  beyond  that  which  is  inherently  supplied 
in  carrying  forward  the  experience  should  be 
provided  for  after  the  situation  calling  for  it 
has  been  so  met  that  the  need  for  it  can  be  seen 
and  felt. 

(4')  Drill  should  be  directed,  distributed,  varied, 
brief,  and  intense  as  to  both  effort  and  vivid- 
ness. 

(1)  Does  the  procedure  take  cognizance  of  the  need  for 
(!')  exact  repetition  of  materials  for  mastery,  (2') 
repetition  of  essential  meanings  in  new  situations 
to  functionally  exercise  recall,  and  (3')  repetition 
of  meanings  in  new  situations  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  concept? 

(m)  Are  provisions  for  adjustment  made  so  that  a 
learner  making  reasonable  response  and  effort  (to 
do  that  piece  of  work  either  selected  by  him  or 
assigned  to  him  as  a  part  of  a  group  experience) 
will  not  fail  completely? 

(n)  Does  the  organization  provide  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  activity  or  experience  by  the  teacher  and  the 
children  ? 
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(o)  Does  the  procedure  provide  for  carefully  planned 
teacher  guidance? 
7  The  organization  and  suggested  steps  of  development  of  the 
instructional  experiences  may  be  (a)  selected  /rom  among 
those  suggested  in  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  selected 
reference  materials,  (b)  selected  from  the  above  sources  and 
modified  aiid  extended  (enrichment)  to  meet  the  particular 
learning  situation,  or  (c)  developed  by  the  teacher  quite  apart 
from  these  service  materials  to  properly  enrich  the  work  tor 
the  particular  group.  The  criteria  suggest  guides  for  evaluat- 
ing instructional  units  already  developed,  for  assisting  the 
teacher  in  developing  new  units,  and  for  evaluating  the  unit 
as  taught. 

8.  The  unit  and  daily  plan  (of  the  children  and  the  teacher— 
both  individual  and  group  plans)  are  tools  which  help  to  make 
effective  the  organization  of  instructional  materials, 
a  The  unit  plan  gives  the  long  look  ahead  and  is  directed 
toward  an  organization  of  materials  which  provide  (as 
noted  in  item  4,  p.  29)  for  the  integration  of  work,  seeing 
the  several  units  in  relationship  and  outlining  the  experi- 
ence or  activity  in  its  total  possibilities, 
b  Daily  planning  is  based  upon  the  activity  of  the  preceding 
period,  being  made  after  the  preceding  lesson  has  been 
taught  and  thereby  providing  more  specifically  for  such 
criteria  as  those  based  upon  a  recognition  of  children  s 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities. 

c.  The  plan  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  careful  thinking 
through  of  the  aspects  of  the  lesson  in  advance  of  teaching 
(or,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  of  beginning  work)  and 
serves  as  a  record  of  work  done  and  progress  made.  The 
plan  should  be  projective  and  retrospective  (recording 
changes  made  in  the  selection  and  use  of  curriculum  mater- 
ials during  the  class  activity). 

This  factor  in  itself  becomes  an  important  measure  of 
the  application  of  the  criteria  of  flexibility  and  desirable 
modification  of  procedure  during  instruction. 

It  affords  essential  materials  (part  of  the  data  govern- 
ing the  status  of  the  pupil  group)  in  selecting  and  organ- 
izing new  curriculum  materials  for  the  pupil  group.  It  is 
part  of  the  cumulative  inventory. 

d.  The  form  of  organization  of  a  teaching  unit  (unit  plan)  will 
vary  primarily  with  the  theory  of  education  held  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  developed,  and  secondarily  with  the 
particular  methods  of  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  curric- 
ulum content  being  organized.  It  is  essential  only  that  the 
basic  elements  of  a  good  teaching  unit  be  included.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  following  headings  are  adjudged  essential 
factors  around  which  the  instructional  unit  should  be  devel- 
oped: 
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(1)  Pupil  Inventory — a  report  of  the  special  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  abilities  of  the  group  for  which  the  unit  is 
being  planned.  See  p.  22.  (The  same  inventory  may 
cover  the  work  of  several  units.) 

(2)  Objectives  or  Generalizations  or  Goals — specific 
goals  which  the  unit  purports  to  accomplish  (these 
goals  may  be  one  or  more  in  number  and  may  include 
specific  or  immediate  goals  to  be  attained,  together 
with  the  larger  general  or  ultimate  goals  to  which  the 
unit  will  contribute) . 

(3)  Suggested  Pupil-Teacher  Experiences — a  descrip- 
tive report  of  suggested  experiences  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  to  be  carried  out  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives set  up,  including  pupil  and  teacher  evaluation  of 
the  work.  It  is  recommended  that  a  second  part  of  this 
section  be  headed  "Suggestions  for  Future  Changes 
in  the  Activities  and  Procedures,"  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
teacher  and  the  children  as  the  unit  progresses. 

(4)  Check  List  of  Essential  Meanings  and  Under- 
standings— a  list  of  the  essential  understandings, 
habits,  skills,  etc.,  needed  to  carry  the  activity  forward 
to  be  checked  as  the  several  abilities  are  developed. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  extent  of  development  or 
understanding  of  the  several  items  be  recorded  by  sym- 
bols such  as  the  following :  N — initiated,  I — improved, 
M — complete  mastery. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  a  second  part  of  this  sec- 
tion be  headed  "Additional  Outcomes"  to  indicate  other 
resultant  outcomes. 

(5)  Materials  and  References  —  references  for  both 
teacher  and  pupils  as  well  as  equipment  and  materials 
needed  in  carrying  forward  the  experiences. 

e.  The  daily  plan  is  a  part  of  the  unit  planning  and  should 
indicate  the  suggested  organization  of  curriculum  mater- 
ials through  a  consideration  of  the  essential  elements  in  the 
teaching  procedure. 

(1)  A  consideration  of  purposes  and  plans  to  govern  the 
period  of  work,  including 

(a)  What  has  been  accomplished, 

(b)  What  ought  to  take  place  during  the  group  period, 

(c)  The  order  in  which  it  is  likely  to  take  place. 

(2)  Memorandum  of  data  necessary  for  the  teacher  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  activity  (facts,  source  and  reference 
materials,  etc.) . 

(3)  A  consideration  of  next  steps. 


llThis  section  becomes  part  of  the  pupil  inTentory  for  the  next  unit. 
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(a)  What  each  member  of  the  group  should  do  indi- 
vidually (or  in  small  groups)  before  the  group 
meets  again. 

(b)  What  should  be  done  when  the  group  comes  to- 
gether. This  part  of  the  plan  may  serve  as  a  mem- 
orandum of  things  agreed  to — such  as  committees 
appointed,  references  assigned,  etc.,  adapting 
assignm^ents  to  or  guiding  children  in  selecting 
work  appropriate  to  their  needs  and  abilities. 

f .  The  unit  plan  may  well  be  made  both  by  the  teacher  work- 
ing independently  and  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  working 
together.  The  latter  plan  should  be  available  to  all  members 
of  the  group. 

The  daily  plan  of  the  teacher  is  made  prior  to  instruction, 
while  the  children's  daily  plan  is  made  cooperatively  with 
the  teacher  while  carrying  out  during  the  class  activity 
steps  (1)  and  (3)  suggested  above. 

Both  are  the  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  and  the 
children  to  direct  the  selection  and  organization  of  learning 
experiences. 

VII 

The  Use  of  Curriculum  Materials  in  the  Evaluation  of  Pupil 
Progress  and  in  Determining  Evidences  of  Growth 

Reference  has  been  made  repeatedly  in  the  preceding  units  to 
the  outcomes  of  classroom  activity  and  their  relation  to  the  deter- 
mined objectives  to  be  attained.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  unit  to 
look  at  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  as  a  concluding  and  as  an 
initial  step  in  the  teacher's  work  in  using  curriculum  materials 
effectively. 

Essential  Meanings  and  Understandings 

1.  Evaluation  of  pupil  progress  is  an  integral  part  of  the  teach- 
er's work  directed  toward 

a.  Measuring  growth  and  development  in  terms  of  recognized 
desirable  standards  for  different  age,  grade,  and  ability 
levels, 

b.  Diagnosing  pupils'  needs  and  difficulties  from  time  to  time, 
and  indicating  means  of  improvement,  needed  remedial 
measures,  etc., 

c.  Serving  as  part  of  a  cumulative  inventory  of  the  student 
group  and  pointing  to  that  new  background  and  level  of 
growth  which,  in  turn,  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  selection 
of  new  experiences  designed  to  progressively  enlarge  the 
pupils'  contacts, 

d.  Developing  part  of  a  cumulative  record  which  becomes  an 
essential  type  of  instructional  material, 
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e.  Providing  a  fundamental  type  of  experiencing  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  (self -testing,  judging  of  relative  values,  etc.). 

2.  As  a  cumulative  record  of  pupil  growth  and  development,  the 
evaluation  of  pupil  progress  is  both  continuous  and  periodic, 
continuous  in  that  evaluation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  each  lesson,  and  periodic  in  its  application  to  the  larger 
instructional  units.  Its  function  is  that  of  both  a  record  of 
progress  and  an  indicator  of  next  steps. 

3.  Both  as  a  periodic  and  as  a  continuing  activity  it  is  essential 
in  governing 

a.  Cooperative  planning  by  the  pupils — the  evaluation  itself 
being  a  cooperative  activity  of  pupils  and  teacher — and 

b.  Growth  in  ability  to  judge  relative  values  and  critically 
evaluate  the  selection  and  organization  of  experiences  so 
as  to  make  for  an  increasingly  better  selection  and  planning 
of  experiences. 

4.  Both  as  a  measure  of  growth  and  as  an  indicator  of  next  steps, 
the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  is  concerned  with  (and  is 
based  upon)  the  inventory  of  the  individual  pupil  and  of  the 
pupil  group  with  respect  to  background  and  capacities.  The 
inventory  (as  revised  from  time  to  time)  serves  as  the  con- 
trol against  which  to  measure  progress.  Growth  as  a  measure 
of  progress  is  held  to  be  relative  rather  than  absolute. 

5.  Concerned  with  the  growth  of  the  whole  child,  the  school  in 
its  program  of  evaluation  and  pupil  development  must  be  con- 
cerned with  a  study  of  the  whole  child — growth  in  specific 
abilities,  understandings,  habits,  skills,  and  appreciations; 
and  in  personal  traits,  attitudes,  and  ideals. 

6.  Until  such  time  as  test  measures  are  set  up  to  record  growth 
physically,  socially,  esthetically,  emotionally  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually, evaluation  should  be  based  upon  a  study  of 

a.  Standard  and  informal  test  records, 

b.  Records  of  pupils'  activities  and  responses  (teacher  and 
pupil  judgments  based  upon  classroom  activities). 

The  unit  and  daily  plans,  as  a  record  in  retrospect,  suggest 
one  way  of  recording  pupils'  activities  and  responses. 

The  record  of  pupils'  activities  serves  not  only  as  a  record 
indicating  types  of  growth  but  also  as  a  record  of  the  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  pupil  experiences.  The  latter  suggests 
its  use  as  a  service  tool  to  guide  and  to  select  from  in  plan- 
ning instructional  units  with  other  pupil  groups. 

VIII 
Summary 

As  was  pointed  out  previously,  the  several  (7)  divisions  sug- 
gest an  essential  unity,  their  content  being  cumulative.  This  is  of 
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necessity  the  case  because  of  the  fine  integration  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  teaching  act.  In  summary,  the  fundamental  relation- 
ships may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  basic  principles  set  up  to  govern  both  the  development 
and  the  evaluation  of  teaching-learning  situations  define  the 
nature  of  curriculum  materials  and  their  use  in  learning 

2.  the  latter,  in  terms  of  the  learners  and  the  goals  to  be  achieved, 

3.  which  factors  in  turn  condition  the  selection  and  organization 
of  the  materials  of  learning. 

4.  The  resultant  learnings  indicate  pupil  growth  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  goals  have  been  reached, 

5.  which  factors  indicate  a  new  status  of  the  learner  (basis  for 
a  new  inventory),  and 

6.  suggest  new  goals  to  be  reached  in  progressively  enlarging 
the  child's  experiences,  and 

7.  new  points  of  references  are  set  up  to  give  direction  to  new 
instructional  units. 


THE  USE  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSION  AND 


SCHOOL  JOURNEYS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  offer  suggestions  for  pro- 
cedures in  guiding  children  in  group  discussion  and  school  journey 
activities. 

Discussion 

When  all  members  of  the  group  ask  questions  and  express  their 
opinions,  the  activity  may  be  classified  as  discussion.  In  this  type 
of  activity  the  children  make  plans,  select  facts  most  pertinent 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem  under  consideration,  evaluate  and 
organize  the  materials  and  data  presented,  determine  meanings, 
judge  the  validity  of  statements,  and  arrive  at  conclusions. 

Such  activities  may  initiate  a  problem,  may  be  used  for  plan- 
ning the  solution,  may  challenge  children  to  try  to  think  through 
the  solution  of  the  problem  before  turning  to  textbooks  and  re- 
ference material,  may  follow  the  collection  of  materials  and  data 
bearing  on  the  solution  of  the  problem,  may  precede  or  follow  a 
school  journey  or  interview,  or  may  be  used  to  evaluate  work 
already  accomplished.  They  may  precede  an  activity  period  or 
subject-matter  lesson,  come  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  follow  it,  or 
come  at  a  scheduled  time  on  the  day's  program.  They  may  include 
the  whole  group,  a  small  group,  or  one  child  and  the  teacher.  It  is 
the  period  when  children  and  teacher  plan  together  and  talk  over 
ideas  and  achievements. 

Discussion  activities  can  be  judged  by  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
worthwhile,  wholesome  social  situation.  Such  a  situation  is  evi- 
denced when  the  children  are  interested,  take  part  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  are  courteous  but  frank  in  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions. Also,  the  success  of  the  activity  can  be  estimated  by  such 
evidences  of  thinking  and  learning  as,  making  accurate  state- 
ments, giving  reasons  for  opinions,  questioning  statements  and 
opinions,  avoiding  needless  repetition,  keeping  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  foreground,  and  demanding  sufficient  data  before 
reaching  conclusions. 

Frequently  the  conference  or  discussion  period  presents  itself 
as  a  difficult  time,  full  of  baffling  uncertainty  and  demanding  an 
unusual  amount  of  skill.  The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful 
in  guiding  teacher  participation  in  well-directed  conferences, 
whether  consciously  used  or  not.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  the  teach- 
er's attitude  than  his  "method"  or  "technique,"  for,  most  basic 
of  all  factors  making  for  a  rich  conference  period  is  the  attitude 
which  pervades  the  situation.  Out  of  this  grow  ways  of  meeting 
the  unexpected  when  it  does  appear. 

1.  The  worthwhile  discussion  period  is  permeated  by  an  open- 
minded,  unpatterned  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
children.  An  informal,  give-and-take,  impersonal  feeling  should 
be  created.  It  is  a  time  when  children  learn  to  form  judgments, 
to  give  and  take  criticisms.  Every  child  must  feel  free  to  make 
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his  contribution  sincerely  and  know  that  his  contribution  will  be 
accepted  open-mindedly,  experimentally,  and  sympathetically.  To 
him,  his  ideas  are  vital  and  significant.  He  has  an  identification 
with  them  which  is  real  and  absorbing.  To  laugh  at  them  would 
bring  serious  emotional  reaction.  To  laugh  tvith  children  often 
solves  a  difficult  situation. 

2.  Constructive  criticism  is  encouraged.  Fault  finding  and  con- 
stant adverse  criticisms  are  discouraged.  When  a  child  offers  an 
adverse  criticism  which  is  well  founded,  he  is  requested  to  sug- 
gest means  of  improving  the  point.  The  tendency  to  look  for  the 
desirable  and  the  constructive  is  countenanced.  This  means  that 
when  a  child  has  shown  growth  or  when  this  is  his  first  attempt 
with  a  certain  medium,  the  children  will  recognize  that  factor  in 
their  evaluation  of  his  product. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  every  piece  of  work  at  every 
conference  period.  There  is  usually  not  time  for  that  nor  is  it  de- 
sirable. A  child  should  learn  to  make  applications  of  suggestions 
and  principles  to  his  own  work  without  having  them  definitely 
pointed  out  to  him  every  time.  Certain  representative  pieces  of 
work  may  be  chosen  for  discussion  when  a  child  needs  encourage- 
ment, when  he  is  timid  and  ill  at  ease  before  the  group,  or  when 
he  has  done  particularly  well.  A  piece  of  work  which  may  furnish 
stimulation  toward  further  desired  activity  should  come  before 
the  group.  The  final  satisfactory  completion  of  work  should 
always  be  noted. 

4.  When  bringing  subjects  and  work  to  the  group  for  discus- 
sion, the  teacher  tries  informally  to  maintain  some  logical  organ- 
ization. For  the  young  child  this  is  the  beginning  of  training  in 
orderly  thinking. 

In  most  cases  the  discussion  should  be  held  to  one  subject  until 
that  has  been  completed.  A  group  attitude  that  disapproves  and 
ignores  irrelevancy  should  be  encouraged.  Such  criticisms  as, 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  Jack,  but  we're  not  talking  about  that  now," 
or  "Yes,  but  does  that  have  anything  to  do  with  this?"  may  be 
recognized. 

5.  The  emphasis  in  the  discussion  period  should  be  placed  upon 
ideas  rather  than  upon  technique.  If  the  child  is  in  the  manipu- 
lative stage  of  experience,  his  work  is  recognized  as  manipulation 
and  he  will  be  given  a  chance  to  manipulate  freely.  When  his 
work  is  brought  to  conference  he  will  probably  have  little  to  say 
about  it,  except  to  tell,  "I  worked  with  clay,"  and  perhaps  to 
describe  briefly,  in  short,  awe-stricken  sentences  how  he  handled 
it. 

However,  in  time,  when  he  brings  his  work  he  may  add  or  the 
teacher  may  suggest,  concerning  the  manipulative  result  in  his 
hand,  "It  is  a  little  bowl,"  or,  "I  wonder  if  John  is  going  to  make 
a  larger  bowl  tomorrow?"  And  so,  his  manipulation  of  a  raw 
material  has  come  to  carry  an  idea.  Now  the  conference  must 
stimulate  further  ideas  by  such  questions,  as  "What  other  dishes 
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could  John  make  in  his  tea  set?"  "What  other  animals  does  this 
make  you  think  of?"  etc.  His  technique  may  still  be  so  crude  and 
his  control  over  the  medium  so  unformed  that  bowls,  cups,  jars, 
and  plates  may  look  alike  to  adults,  but  the  ideas  are  not  alike 
and  it  is  the  expression  of  ideas  which  is  important. 

If  their  ideas  are  recognized  as  distinct,  interesting,  and  val- 
uable, presently  technique  will  come  along  hand  in  hand  with 
ideas  and  the  children  will  be  inquiring  in  a  realistic  stage  of 
development,  "How  can  I  make  my  bowl  so  it  will  hold  long- 
stemmed  flowers?"  or  "How  can  I  make  the  wheels  go  round?" 
Then  they  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  they  are  interested  in 
getting  a  satisfying  result,  when  they  want  to  know  how  to  do 
a  thing  so  as  to  produce  a  result  which  will  function. 

At  this  stage  of  development  the  conference  period  must 
acknowledge  interest  in  technique,  but  technique  must  come  as  a 
means  of  carrying  an  idea,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  Through 
emphasis  upon  the  idea  and  its  most  fitting  embodiment,  growth 
both  in  technique  and  in  ideas  may  be  stimulated.  At  this  stage, 
particularly,  the  conference  period  develops  such  judgments  as, 
"Will  it  work?"  "Can  you  use  it?"  "Why  did  the  handle  drop 
off?"  etc. 

This  interest  in  technique,  however,  is  no  reason  nor  excuse 
for  an  imposition  of  technique  upon  children.  If  technique  is 
stressed,  a  dearth  of  ideas  may  result.  Whatever  the  stage  of 
development,  the  conference  period  must  emphasize  ideas  rather 
than  technique,  even  though  the  wheel  is  wobbly  and  the  picture 
crude. 

6.  The  discussion  period  must  be  used  as  a  time  for  building  up 
standards  and  setting  up  values.  The  children  are  learning  to 
form  judgments  and  this  period  must  give  them  some  basis  of 
judgment.  They  should  be  helped  to  provide  themselves  with 
standards  and  principles  which  are  their  own  because  they  have 
worked  them  out  of  their  own  experiences  in  meeting  problems 
and  difficulties.  Every  criticism,  every  suggestion  should  have 
some  reasonable  basis,  some  principle  which  will  help  to  make 
it  applicable  to  the  next  undertaking,  else  dull  repetition  of  non- 
significant remarks  results. 

"Why  couldn't  we  understand  Mary?"  "Do  you  think  that  we 
can  use  John's  chair?"  "Why  must  she  turn  that  hem  under 
twice?"  "How  do  we  always  need  to  form  handles  of  any  kind 
in  clay  work?"  "Why  is  this  not  a  good  design  for  such  a  large 
space?"  "Why  do  we  know  these  data  are  authentic?"  Such  ques- 
tions constantly  thrown  back  upon  the  group  give  direction 
toward  a  formulation  of  standards  and  of  principles.  Many  prin- 
ciples of  good  art  may  be  developed  in  their  truest  relation,  that 
of  significant  and  beautiful  use. 

7.  If  the  conference  period  is  alive  it  will  often  present  unex- 
pected possibilities.  These  opportunities  should  be  recognized  and 
seized  as  they  occur.  They  will  offer  many  chances  (usually  unex- 
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pectedly)  for  the  giving  of  information  as  information  for  its 
own  sake.  It  may  lead  to  a  deeply  appreciative  experience  of  the 
beautiful  in  poems,  stories,  music,  flowers,  or  pictures.  Occasion- 
ally, when  the  period  is  ripe  for  such  an  experience,  a  poem,  a 
lovely  picture,  a  bit  of  sculpture,  or  some  simple  wood  flower  may 
be  presented  to  the  group.  There  are  times  when  experience  is 
too  deep  for  words  or  too  elusive  for  formulation.  At  such  times 
it  may  find  its  identification  in  things  of  beauty  and  outgrowths 
of  the  experiences  of  others. 

8.  The  discussion  period  is  the  most  fruitful  time  for  the  devel- 
opment of  language.  It  is  far  richer  than  any  set  language  period 
for  the  children  have  some  definite,  significant  things  to  talk  about 
and  a  real  purpose  in  talking. 

The  child  is  stimulated  to  express  himself  in  his  own  language. 
It  will  not  be  an  adult  language.  Most  frequent  it  is  more  graphic, 
more  spontaneous,  and  more  forceful.  His  spontaneity  is  not 
killed  by  telling  him  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  Vivid  words 
used  by  the  child  are  often  recognized. 

9.  The  teacher  must  avoid  doing  too  much  of  the  talking.  He 
must  give  the  children  a  chance.  Moreover,  he  must  be  able  to 
skilfully  and  inconspicuously  draw  out  what  each  child  has  to 
say  and  encourage  him  to  contribute  his  best  to  the  group  discus- 
sion. He  himself  must  be  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible. 

10.  The  discussion  period  must  offer  a  chance  to  every  child. 
The  teacher  will  draw  out  and  encourage  the  backward,  retiring 
child,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  restrain  the  child  who 
would  monopolize  time  and  attention. 

Here  is  the  chance  to  lead  out  the  child  who  perpetually  "fol- 
lows suit,"  who  always  first  looks  around  to  see  what  others  are 
doing  and  then  tries  to  make  or  say  exactly  the  same  thing.  The 
conference  afi'ords  a  chance  to  helpfully  criticize  his  work  because 
it  is  the  same  and  to  give  him  some  stimulation  toward  individual 
expression. 

There  should  be  a  balanced  equi-chance  of  encouragement, 
opportunity,  and  recognition  for  the  shy,  retiring  child  and  of 
wise,  counseling  limitation  for  the  over-aggressive  child.  Both 
must  learn  to  fit  into  the  group  and  to  contribute  wisely  to  group 
enterprise. 

11.  On  the  other  hand,  a  quiet  child  should  not  be  unduly  forced 
to  expression.  Growth  is  a  silent,  non-visible  thing  usually.  All 
reaction,  indeed  much  reaction,  is  not  evident.  While  that  child 
is  sitting  quietly,  apparently  doing  nothing  and  not  identified 
with  what  is  taking  place,  he  may  be  growing  to  a  readiness  for 
outward  participation.  A  teacher  must  be  patient  and  wait  for 
wholesome  growth.  He  can  content  himself  with  building  up  rich 
situations,  furnishing  abundant  experiences,  and  quietly  study- 
ing the  child,  biding  time  until  the  child  has  found  himself,  and 
is  ready  to  become  a  visibly  active  participant.  The  teacher  who 
has  watched  and  helped  this  take  place  can  never  forget  the 
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breathless  thrill  that  came  with  the  child's  achievement,  nor  that 
hushed  poignancy  just  before  his  first  attempt.  It  is  a  kind  of 
birth. 

12.  Every  child  will  not  make  an  active  contribution  every  day 
nor  be  equally  interested  in  every  discussion.  No  adult  of  widest 
interest  is  interested  in  everything  that  happens. 

13.  The  teacher  prepares  for  the  conference  period  as  he  would 
for  any  other  learning  situation.  Sometimes  it  is  helpful  to  list 
the  various  difficulties  noted  and  what  direction  and  stimulation 
each  pupil  needs.  The  day's  work  must  be  looked  over  in  retro- 
spect to  see  what  needs  strengthening  the  next  day  and  what  next 
steps  should  be  taken. 

Much  preparation  for  the  conference  or  discussion  must  be 
made  during  the  work  or  study  period.  The  teacher  is  constantly 
moving  about  among  the  working  children,  noting  their  diffi- 
culties, watching  their  self -direction,  seeing  their  adjustments  to 
others,  and  recognizing  their  problems.  During  this  time  he  is 
guiding  individual  children  and  making  mental  notes  of  certain 
problems  which  must  not  fail  to  be  brought  to  conference.  He  is 
forming  in  his  own  mind  the  standards  which  should  be  formu- 
lated. He  is  reminding  himself  of  certain  commendation  to  be 
given  before  the  whole  group,  of  definite  habit  formation  which 
needs  checking  or  encouraging,  and  of  definite  facts  to  be  given. 
He  should  be  checking  upon  how  well  each  child  is  using  his 
time,  with  provisions  for  such  a  check  from  the  group  during 
conference.  Such  preparation  will  prevent  the  teacher  from  com- 
ing to  conference  with  a  feeling  of  complete  uncertainty  as  to 
what  may  arise  and  of  fear  as  to  how  to  meet  it. 

Above  all,  there  should  be  a  spirit  of  creative  work;  a  give- 
and-take,  open-minded  attitude;  a  non-forcing,  sympathetic 
understanding  of  child  growth;  and  a  glad  recognition  of  abun- 
dant growing  ideas.  Too  many  times  a  discussion  is  not  vital  and 
live  because  the  teacher  is  most  concerned  with  his  own  plans  and 
with  dry,  dead  technique  instead  of  living,  growing  ideas;  or 
because  he  wants  this  period  to  run  smoothly  along  in  an  orderly, 
foreordained  groove — which  a  living,  growing  vital  thing  will 
never  do. 

School  Journeys 

School  journeys  offer  excellent  means  through  which  interest 
may  be  aroused  or  units  initiated.  Frequently  in  the  development 
of  a  unit  pupils  reach  a  point  at  which  there  is  a  specific  need 
for  data  which  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner.  Every  community 
in  Pennsjdvania  has  a  wealth  of  environment  material  which  will 
vitalize  teaching.  The  child  is  interested  in  material  in  his  own 
environment,  but  he  is  also  interested  in  an  environment  which  is 
different.  As  the  best  teaching  is  done  in  direct  contact  with  ma- 
terials, every  teacher  should  be  able  to  plan  for  and  direct  children 
on  excursions  and  field  trips.  Such  excursions  or  field  trips  offer 
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opportunities  for  a  study  of  contrasting  and  novel  situations.  The 
rural  child  will  enjoy  an  excursion  to  an  urban  situation  and  after 
he  has  exhausted  the  novel  will  perhaps  study  more  intelligently 
the  possibilities  of  his  own  community.  There  is  much  of  value  in 
the  rural  community  for  the  urban  child  to  enjoy. 

Through  first-hand  contact  with  industrial  plants  and  social 
and  civic  institutions  the  child  learns  much  about  the  problems  of 
everyday  living.  Some  places  offering  opportunities  for  school 
journeys  are:  farms,  gardens,  zoos,  stores,  post  offices,  railroad 
stations,  bus  terminals,  filling  stations,  factories,  shops,  mines, 
museums,  offices,  banks,  hospitals,  dairies,  hotels,  airports,  court- 
houses, parks,  churches,  theatres,  broadcasting  stations,  wharves, 
schools,  and  places  of  historical  interest. 

In  taking  trips  with  the  pupils,  the  teacher  will  find  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children  to  see  the  work  of  many  persons  who 
assist  in  developing  community  life.  He  may  arrange  to  meet 
with  the  home  demonstration  agent  when  she  is  demonstrating 
the  best  methods  of  cooking,  canning  meats  and  vegetables,  sew- 
ing, planning  school  lunches,  or  caring  for  children.  The  farm 
agent  may  help  pupils  arrange  for  visits  to  the  farms  in  the  com- 
munity in  order  to  direct  their  testing  of  seed  or  soils.  The  traf- 
fic officer  may  consider  safety  problems  with  the  children.  The 
librarians  may  show  the  types  of  books  in  the  local  collections. 

Careful  plans  must  be  made  by  the  teacher  before  taking  an 
excursion  or  a  field  trip.  A  survey  of  his  own  and  nearby  com- 
munities will  aid  him  greatly  in  guiding  his  work.  Planning 
should  include,  if  practical,  a  visit  by  the  teacher  to  the  place  of 
the  proposed  trip  to  become  familar  wth  its  educative  possibili- 
ties and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  visit.  The  date,  hour,  prob- 
able duration,  number  and  arrangement  for  the  visit,  the  mate- 
rials and  equipment  to  be  carried,  and  the  things  to  be  observed 
should  be  specified. 

The  preparation  for  the  trip  should  include  helping  the  chil- 
dren to  be  aware  of  the  significance  of  what  they  will  see.  Such 
knowledge  and  general  orientation  will  assist  them  in  organizing 
their  thinking  and  will  shorten  the  time  for  explanation  on  the 
trip. 

The  plans  made  for  taking  the  trip  should  always  be  adjusted 
to  the  level  of  the  child.  With  the  younger  children,  the  plans  may 
be  only  a  few  suggestions  on  how  to  act  and  a  simple  question  or 
so  to  answer.  The  preparations  made  for  trips  with  small  chil- 
dren should  include  very  specific  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
safety  precautions  to  be  taken  and  the  things  to  be  observed.  The 
guide  should  also  have  the  same  specific  instructions  so  that  the 
small  child  will  be  shown  the  things  which  he  can  understand  to 
help  solve  his  problems.  A  primary  child  cannot  be  expected  to 
gain  the  same  information  from  a  trip  that  an  older  child  would 
gain,  nor  should  he  be  taken  to  places  that  will  confuse  him  be- 
cause of  noise,  complicated  machinery,  or  processes.  The  primary 
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child  cannot  make  detailed  reports  on  his  return,  but  he  can  par- 
ticipate in  informal  class  discussions  which  will  bring  out  impor- 
tant points  and  help  him  to  observe  more  closely  on  succeeding 
trips.  The  teacher  and  guides  will  find  it  necessary  to  give  him 
very  definite  individual  help  in  order  that  the  excursion  may  be 
valuable. 

The  older  child  can  understand  processes  and  complex  machin- 
ery so  that  trips  arranged  for  him  should  include  those  to  factor- 
ies, shops,  offices,  etc.,  as  they  relate  to  his  class  work.  He  will 
also  need  specific  guidance,  but  he  is  able  from  a  background  of 
broader  experience  to  ask  questions  about  things  that  have  not 
been  discussed  prior  to  the  trip,  to  observe  quite  closely,  and  to 
make  generalizations.  His  experience  may  lead  him  to  explore 
somewhat  on  his  own  account.  He  will  take  pride  in  helping  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  trip.  He  should  be  stimulated  to 
organize  his  material  around  problems  and  should  be  guided  in 
making  specific  oral  and  written  reports  which  will  clarify  any 
misunderstandings  in  a  class  discussion.  The  older  children  may 
be  sent  in  small  groups  to  places  of  interest  if  they  are  given 
explicit  directions  as  to  how  to  proceed  and  how  to  organize  the 
information  gained  for  the  class. 

How  to  make  simple  records  of  conditions  and  processes 
observed  on  the  trip,  how  to  record  by  means  of  simple  line  draw- 
ings, outlines  and  forms  of  objects  observed  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fication and  recognition,  and  how  to  collect  and  carry  back  to  the 
schoolroom  desirable  material  that  may  serve  to  stress  vital  points 
should  be  discussed  before  the  older  children  leave  school. 

In  trips  to  woods  there  may  be  plans  to  direct  attention  to  nat- 
ural objects,  such  as  plants,  birds,  and  rocks.  The  children  should 
note  their  field  characteristics  for  identification,  their  place  in 
the  balance  of  nature,  and  their  economic  importance. 

Field  trips  may  be  made  at  any  available  hour  during  the  day, 
but  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon  are  best  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  fall.  In  the  winter,  trips  should  be  undertaken 
only  when  the  weather  is  agreeable. 

Heavy  or  bulky  material  should  not  be  carried  on  trips  into  the 
open.  Small  notebook  or  plain  white  cards  and  a  pencil,  a  cyanide 
jar,  insect  net,  field  glasses  (if  available)  and  a  knapsack  or 
small  pasteboard  boxes  for  carrying  materials  collected  may  be 
distributed  among  pupils  when  going  upon  a  general  field  trip. 
For  special  trips  only  the  equipment  found  necessary  when  plan- 
ning the  trip  should  be  carried. 

There  should  be  opportunity  for  the  children  to  be  so  organ- 
ized that  competent  members  of  the  group  may  assume  some 
directive  responsibility  in  this  connection. 

Such  trips  offer  many  opportunities  for  development  of  desir- 
able social  practices.  Almost  inevitably  situations  will  arise  that 
will  afford  practice  in  the  habits  of  courtesy  and  consideration 
for  others.  Most  trips  should  be  planned  cooperatively,  giving 
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opportunity  for  contributions  by  individual  members  to  the  group 
enterprise. 

Immediately  following  a  trip,  discussions  should  take  place  in 
which  the  children  pool  their  experiences  and  clarify  misunder- 
standings. Some  attempt  at  organization  of  material  should  be 
made.  At  times  this  could  be  done  by  a  committee  from  the  group 
that  presents  the  materials  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  booklet, 
a  written  report,  or  a  trip-notebook.  The  teacher  should  so  plan 
that  the  children  will  grow  gradually  in  the  ability  to  use  environ- 
mental materials,  and  to  organize  the  information  gained  from 
the  use  of  such  materials  by  responding  to  more  and  more  com- 
plex situations  in  the  trips  taken. 


SUGGESTIVE  TYPE  UNITS 

y  As  has  been  indicated  in  previous  sections,  the  unit  method  of 
teaching  requires  cai^eful  'planning  and  a  degree  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  httle  dreamed  of  in  the  conventional 
school,  but  a  preparation  and  planning  that  cannot  be  standard- 
ized and  stereotyped.  It  calls  for  a  sense  of  the  relations  between 
the  factors  involved  in  carrying  it  on  that  is  quite  in  variance 

i  with  the  conventional  type  of  school.  No  one  person  alone  can 
foresee  all  the  possibilities  within  a  proposed  unit,  since  these 
vary  with  individual  children,  class  teachers,  special  teachers, 
available  material  and  equipment,  and  local  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  educational  values  that  emerge  are  conditioned 
upon  a  free  and  understanding  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  par- 
ticipants, teachers  and  children  alike. 

I  From  the  standpoint  of  staff  relationships  the  first  essential  is 
that  classroom  teachers  and  special  teachers  (teachers  of  the 
fine  and  practical  arts,  music,  dramatics,  and  the  like)  keep  their 
eyes  first  upon  the  children,  their  needs  and  potentialities.  Sub- 
jects thus  become  instrumental  in  the  development  of  children's 
powers,  and  each  teacher  asks  himself:  "To  what  extent  can  I 
drav7  upon  my  special  field  in  order  to  realize  the  purposes  of 
this  unit?"  "What  are  the  unusual  abilities  and  the  limitations  of 
the  group  or  individuals  within  the  group  which  call  for  special 
attention?"  "In  what  respects  may  the  work  of  this  unit  require 
supplementation  in  order  that  values  not  found  in  it  may  be  made 
accessible  to  the  children?"  "How  can  I  modify  my  procedure  (as 
regards  both  subject-matter  and  method)  in  the  light  of  what 
others  are  planning?" 

The  following  material  is  submitted  as  representative  type 
units  to  stimulate  and  suggest  ideas  to  teachers  in  their  organi- 
zation and  use  of  curriculum  matferials.  Under  no  conditions  are 
these  suggestions  to  be  followed  implicitly  with  a  specific  group 
of  children. 

The  first  unit,  "Living  Together  on  a  Farm,"  illustrates  in 
detail,  the  teacher's  planning  of  an  integrated  unit  of  learning 
according  to  the  steps  recommended  in  the  section  beginning  on 
p.  18.  The  philosophy  of  education  presented  in  this  bulletin  is 
woven  in  a  practical  manner  throughout  the  development  of  the 
unit.  The  story  form  is  used  to  help  the  teacher  who  has  had  little 
experience  with  unit  planning. 

The  second  unit,  "Pastoral  Life,"  is  an  account  of  a  unit  as  it 
developed  with  a  specific  group  of  children. 
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LIVING  TOGETHER  ON  A  FARM 

Theme — The  Interdependence  of  All  Forms  of  Life 

I 

Understandings^^ 

An  understanding  of  the  inherde'pendence  of  the  members  of  a 
family  group 

Our  fathers  and  mothers  give  us  many  happy  times. 
The  farm  they  chose  provides  many  places  for  our  good 
times. 

To  have  the  best  times  on  the  farm,  we  need  to  keep  well 
and  to  know  the  safe  way  to  try  out  new  adventures. 

Our  lives  are  happier  when  we  consider  others. 

An  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  workers 

Our  fathers  and  mothers  work  to  provide  us  with  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing. 

All  members  of  the  family  have  a  share  in  the  work  on 
the  farm. 

Other  workers  help  with  the  farm  work. 

The  farmer  helps  to  provide  food  for  everyone. 

Other  workers  help  to  provide  materials  for  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing. 

Other  workers  provide  ways  for  traveling  and  communi- 
cating. 

Other  workers  provide  machinery  and  implements  for  the 
farmer. 

An  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  man  and  animals 

Animals  help  to  furnish  us  with  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
transportation,  and  recreation. 

The  better  boys  and  girls  become  acquainted  with  birds 
and  animals  on  the  farm,  the  more  interesting  times  they 
may  have. 

II 

Overview 

"Living  Together  on  a  Farm"  is  a  type  unit  that  may  have  par- 
ticular value  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  rural  teachers  who 
wish  to  combine  primary  classes  to  give  time  for  activities  that 
enrich  the  child's  experiences  both  at  school  and  at  home.  (If  the 
unit  is  not  begun  in  the  fall,  other  approaches  than  those  sug- 
gested on  p.  51,  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  season.) 
The  unit  is  based  upon  the  local  environment  and  gives  children 

l2Tlicse  understandings  are  for  the  teacher.  The  statements  under  the  understandings  are 
some  of  the  children's  generalizations  that  should  grow  out  of  the  activities  in  which  they  en- 
gage in  the  development  of  the  unit. 
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opportunity  to  experience  interesting  activities  in  their  daily 
lives.  Answers  to  many  questions  raised  may  be  learned  through 
the  children's  own  observation  outdoors  or  at  home;  through 
simple  experiments  made  with  crude  but  educational  materials 
found  on  the  farm;  and  through  reading  of  many  simple  but 
reliable  accounts  of  interesting  activities  on  farms  similar  and 
dissimilar  to  their  own,  and  on  farms  both  in  their  country  and 
other  countries. 

In  developing  a  unit  of  this  type  the  teacher  may  include  the 
basic  functions  of  social  life,  as  provision  for  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, recreation,  education,  and  opportunity  for  expression  of 
beauty;  thus  the  children  will  begin  to  have  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  people  of  all  periods  in  every  part  of  the  world  how- 
ever crudely  expressed,  and  of  the  increasing  interdependence  of 
man  as  civilization  advances. 

The  development  of  such  a  unit  helps  the  teacher  in  organiz- 
ing materials,  in  discovering  a  suitable  approach,  and  in  directing 
group  discussions.  It  also  offers  to  children  opportunities  in 
initiating,  planning,  executing,  and  evaluating  activities;  in  tak- 
ing responsibilities  for  construction  and  other  activities  which  may 
be  required  for  the  successful  development  of  the  unit;  and  in 
appreciating  the  contributions  of  other  members  of  the  group. 
In  examining  the  suggestions  included  in  this  unit,  the  teacher 
selects  those  activities  that  meet  the  needs  of  his  pupils  and  adds 
others  not  mentioned  that  are  of  particular  value  to  his  group 
because  of  opportunities  offered  by  the  local  environment.  Under 
no  condition  is  the  teacher  to  feel  that  he  is  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions rigidly. 

The  unit  is  planned  for  Group  (Grades  1-3).  The  contri- 
bution of  each  child  should  be  according  to  his  ability.  The  aim 
of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  each  child  grows,  that  he  improves 
his  own  record.  Growth  is  the  general  objective,  whether  it  be  in 
emotional  control;  in  socially  acceptable  behaviour;  in  felt 
responsibility  to  complete  an  undertaking;  in  oral  or  written 
expression  as  the  child  relates  his  experiences;  in  ability  to  read 
labels,  directions,  stories,  or  bulletins  related  to  the  unit ;  in  under- 
standing the  use  of  numbers  and  measurements  as  used  in  a 
building  project;  in  skill  in  construction  of  models  when  building 
the  farm;  in  increased  appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  nature  on  the  farm ;  in  observance  of  health  and  safety  prac- 
tices that  help  to  insure  happy  times;  or  in  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  of  living  on  a  farm. 

Ill 

Inventory  of  Children 

An  inventory  of  the  group  should  give  a  clear  picture  of  the 
interests,  needs,  and  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  group. 
(See  p.  24) 

iSThe  grouping  is  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  new  Suggested  Daily  Program  for  One- 
Teacher  Schools. 
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A.  Group  Inventory  (Example) 

The  children  are  from  homes  in  a  rural  community.  The 
parents  are  of  Polish  parentage  trying  to  secure  homes  of 
their  own  and  gradually  making  adjustments  to  a  new  envir- 
onment that  opens  up  opportunities  for  many  changes  in  their 
ways  of  living.  The  children  are  keen  but  reticent.  Their 
need  is  interesting  experiences  in  an  atmosphere  that  will  en- 
courage them  to  express  their  ideas.  This  will  involve  the  use 
of  activities  related  to  their  own  environment  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

B.  Individual  Inventory  (Example) 

Edward,  A.  G. — chronological  age,  6  years,  4  months;  intelli- 
gence quotient,  105 

Because  of  his  inability  to  speak  English  he  hesitates  to 
participate  in  discussions.  When  given  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  some  activity  with  his  hands  he  is  happy  and  is 
quick  to  learn  English  terms  required  in  labeling  objects 
made.  He  needs  to  have  experiences  that  will  make  him  feel 
confident,  secure,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  group. 

IV 

Possible  Development  of  the  Unit 

Approaches 

1.  The  teacher  may  tell  the  children  of  some  picnic  or  pleasure 
he  has  had  during  vacation,  relating  something  he  saw  or  did. 
This  account  should  be  interesting  but  simple  and  may  be  given 
at  any  appropriate  time. 

2.  In  a  case  where  a  child  wishes  to  be  excused  from  school 
because  of  an  important  trip  he  is  to  take  with  his  parents,  the 
teacher  may  ask  the  rest  of  the  group  to  think  of  some  happy 
times  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  given  them. 

3.  When  all  the  children  have  been  to  a  county  fair  or  a 
community  affair,  the  teacher  may  use  the  event  as  a  lead  to  the 
unit. 

4.  The  spontaneous  contribution  of  a  child  when  telling  of  an 
activity  taking  place  at  home  might  make  an  approach  for  any 
season,  as  plowing  in  spring,  threshing  buckwheat  in  the  fall, 
hauling  coal  or  cutting  wood  in  winter. 

Suggested  Procedures  and  Activities 

Happy  Times  on  the  Farm 

By  means  of  the  approach,  the  teacher  purposes  to  open  the 
way  for  free  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  their  exper- 
iences and  for  growth  in  appreciation  of  father's  and  mother's 
share  in  giving  a  child  happy  times.  The  beginners  may  be  able 
to  give  only  one  simple  statement,  at  first,  maybe  not  even  that. 
Older  children  will  tell  of  their  experiences,  growing  in  the  abil- 
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ity  to  express  one  to  three  or  four  sentences  unified  in  thought- 
The  children  as  well  as  the  teacher  express  appreciation  of  words 
and  expressions  used  by  children  that  make  the  accounts  partic- 
ularly vivid  and  interesting.  When  an  illustration  would  add  to 
interest  in  the  incident,  the  teacher  may  suggest  that  perhaps 
someone  may  wish  to  sketch  the  object,  as  the  home  of  a  wood- 
pecker or  an  unusual  bridge.  Perhaps  the  child  himself  will  reveal 
the  desire  to  so  express  himself. 

Among  the  questions  for  further  discussion  might  be:  What 
did  father  and  mother  do  to  help  make  this  a  good  time?  What 
did  others  do?  What  responsibility  did  the  boys  and  girls  take? 
How  were  invitations  received  to  these  events?  (Letters,  tele- 
phone, or  planned  at  home).  How  did  children  reach  some  of  the 
places  where  these  happy  times  took  place?  (Means  of  travel 
used  by  different  pupils  might  be  given  attention.)  What  safety 
practices  were  observed  to  help  make  the  trips  safe?  In  these 
discussions  the  children  are  to  understand  the  big  objective  or 
problem  before  them.  Their  suggestions  and  questions  relevant 
to  the  points  emphasized  should  be  utilized  in  order  to  develop 
these  abilities. 

As  children  relate  experiences  the  teacher  takes  advantage  of 
situations  that  will  help  develop  attitudes  or  appreciations  he 
wishes  to  strengthen;  for  example  in  safety  education,  the  safe 
way  father  showed  John  to  cross  the  stream  when  they  were  fish- 
ing; the  precaution  Mary  used  when  gathering  wild  flowers  to 
avoid  poison  ivy;  the  attention  father  gave  the  wound  when  Dick 
cut  his  foot  while  swimming ;  the  care  mother  took  of  little  Jane 
when  she  was  caught  in  a  heavy  rain  on  returning  from  a  picnic. 

Children  may  make  appropriate  posters  to  help  them  remember, 
as  posters  emphasizing  the  poison  ivy.  Older  children  may  include 
original  rhymes  on  their  posters  emphasizing  the  three  leaflets. 
Other  poisonous  plants  or  shrubs  in  the  locality  which  children 
may  contact  should  be  recognized.  Demonstration  of  safe  ways  of 
handling  branches  when  hiking  or  carrying  fishing  pole  may  be 
given. 

Activities  for  children  when  working  independently  of  the 
teacher  may  include  making  freehand  illustrations  of  their  out- 
ings, of  means  of  transportation  to  these  places,  or  of  something 
members  of  the  family  did  to  help  make  the  good  times ;  writing 
short  descriptions  of  the  activities  by  the  older  children;  collect- 
ing during  their  outings  materials  as  nuts,  shells,  cocoons ;  select- 
ing pictures^*  of  children  having  good  times  in  the  country  and 
pasting  them  in  little  booklets.  Beginners  should  learn  to  handle 
these  booklets  carefully  and  tell  what  the  children  in  pictures 
are  doing.  Older  children  may  read  stories  of  the  experiences  of 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm. 

As  children  give  accounts  of  their  happy  times  on  the  farm, 
the  teacher  encourages  them  to  express  their  experiences  clearly 

HChildren  should  be  encouraged  to  cut  pictures  from  orly  ephemeral  materials  and  not 
^rom  those  of  permanent  value. 
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and  to  choose  the  best  words  they  know;  for  example,  "In  the 
meadow  I  found  three  baby  meadowlarks  in  a  nest  on  the 
ground;"  "We  got  our  Christmas  tree  in  the  pine  woods  on  our 
farm."  He  helps  the  children  to  appreciate  the  many  thrilling 
adventures  they  have  had,  such  as  finding  a  nest  in  a  haymow, 
hearing  the  first  baby  chicks  in  the  chicken  house,  gathering 
apples  in  the  orchard,  seeing  a  mother  pheasant  with  her  brood 
by  the  stream,  making  animals  of  milkweed  pods  found  in  the 
pasture,  riding  through  the  fields  on  a  load  of  hay. 

The  teacher  is  alert  to  hear  from  a  child  any  suggestion  that 
would  indicate  the  possibility  of  making  a  record  of  their  experi- 
ences. This  may  lead  to  the  preparation  of  a  chart  that  includes 
a  list  of  all  the  places  on  a  farm  named  by  children.  The  chart 
may  be  made  of  heavy  wrapping  paper.  The  names  should  be 
printed  with  care.  The  list  should  be  developed  by  the  children. 
Such  a  list  is  suggested  below.  Few  localities  have  all  of  the  places 
listed;  some  districts  may  have  additional  spots  and  buildings 
of  interest  to  children.  At  first  some  children  may  be  unable  to 
read  all  the  places  but  even  beginners  will  soon  learn  to  recog- 
nize their  favorite  places. 

Places  on  Our  Farms : 


house 

fence  comer 

spring 

yard 

lane 

spring  run 

barn 

vegetable  garden 

pond 

haymow 

flower  garden 

brook 

bam  floor 

pasture 

creek 

barnyard 

woodlot 

meadow 

spring  house 

berry  patch 

hayfield 

chicken  house 

grove 

cornfield 

corncrib 

orchard 

sand  pit 

sheep  pen 

vineyard 

quarry 

pigpen 

dam 

gully 

Children  can  make  illustrations  of  their  favorite  places  on  the 
farm  and  of  adventures  experienced  in  these  places.  Pupils  who 
are  able  may  write  short  descriptions  of  these.  The  teacher  may 
read  some  choice  descriptions  found  in  prose  or  poetry  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  or  some  child  may  read  to  the  group  some 
description  written  by  him  or  found  in  his  readings. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  to  visit  some  interesting  spot  on  a 
farm  near  the  school.  This  trip  may  be  taken  at  noon  or  even  on 
Saturday  if  objections  are  likely  to  be  made  by  citizens  of  the 
community  to  the  use  of  school  hours  for  excursions.  The  purpose 
of  the  teacher  should  be  to  make  such  trips  so  worthwhile  that 
in  time,  parents  will  see  the  educational  values  of  them.  A  real 
need  for  letter-writing  may  be  felt  by  children  wishing  to  write 
a  note  to  the  farmer  asking  permission  to  go  on  his  farm,  and 
after  the  trip  desiring  to  express  thanks  in  a  letter  that  may 
include  some  statements  relative  to  the  results  of  observations. 
This  trip  should  lead  to  further  collecting,  modeling,  construction, 
writing,  and  reading. 
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Work  On  The  Farm 

By  this  time  the  children  should  feel  free  to  discuss  easily  the 
events  of  farm  life.  Up  to  this  point  they  have  been  reporting  on 
their  activities,  especially  the  good  times  they  have  had.  The 
teacher  may  take  advantage  of  the  announcement  by  a  child  that 
today  their  silo  is  being  filled.  The  teacher's  objective  is  to  direct 
the  discussion  so  that  other  children  participate  spontaneously 
in  the  group  conference  by  referring  to  what  the  fathers  are  do- 
ing. Ability  to  make  clear  statements,  heard  and  understood  by 
all,  should  be  developed.  Any  criticism  of  the  group  should  be 
given  in  a  helpful  way,  as  "If  Jane  would  speak  a  little  louder,  I 
could  understand  her  better."  Some  children  may  wish  to  set  up 
standards  for  evaluating  oral  speech  of  the  group.  Another  chart 
might  be  developed  by  grades  two  and  three,  giving  work  in  har- 
vest time.  This  chart  again  should  be  the  result  of  the  children's 
suggestions  with  some  refinement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  for 
example,  cutting  wheat,  filling  the  silo,  threshing  oats,  picking 
apples,  digging  potatoes,  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees,  picking  grapes. 
On  this  chart  complete  statements  may  be  made  as,  "Mr.  Brown 
is  cutting  wheat." 

As  these  activities  are  considered,  there  should  be  developed 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  work  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members  of 
the  family  and,  in  many  cases,  of  other  helpers,  such  as  neigh- 
bors and  employed  workers.  As  children  gain  confidence  in  mak- 
ing suggestions  in  the  group  conferences,  they  probably,  with 
little  direction  from  the  teacher,  will  suggest  the  contributions 
father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  neighbors,  and  they  themselves 
make.  Even  the  youngest  of  the  group,  too  small  to  work,  may 
help  by  arriving  at  meals  and  returning  from  school  promptly, 
by  taking  responsibility  for  his  own  preparation  for  school,  and 
by  cheerfully  saving  steps  for  father  and  mother  during  these 
busy  times,  such  as  carrying  water  to  father  and  helpers  in  the 
field. 

Children  may  make  freehand  illustrations  and  write  descrip- 
tions of  the  harvest-time  activities  listed  on  the  chart.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  help  pupils  choose  to  do  work  that  challenges 
their  ability  but  not  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  them.  A  freehand 
illustration  made  with  care  has  educational  value  in  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  creative  expression.  There  is  little  educa- 
tional value  in  tracing  an  outline.  These  illustrations  and  written 
descriptions  may  be  used  to  make  booklets  on  Farm  Life,  Harvest 
Time,  Springtime  on  a  Farm,  or  some  other  name  chosen  by  the 
group. 

At  this  stage  of  the  development  of  the  unit,  or  before,  the  chil- 
dren may  become  interested  in  building  a  farm.  If  this  could  be 
started  early  in  the  term  it  could  be  much  more  extensive  if  built 
in  a  corner  of  the  schoolyard.  Such  a  project  would  involve  making 
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a  plan  or  map  for  the  farm  and  organizing  groups  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  buildings  and  the  development  of  the  several  fields  and 
plots  to  be  included.  The  plan  should  be  measured  carefully  to 
give  children  an  opportunity  to  see  the  value  of  knowing  inches 
and  feet.  By  checking  tiie  places  listed  on  the  chart,  "Places  on 
Our  Farms,"  they  shouia  be  able  to  determine  the  fields  and 
buildings  that  they  think  most  important.  Others  may  be  added 
later.  Some  pupils  are  able  to  draw  maps  of  their  own  farms. 

The  teacher  should  guide  the  children  in  organizing  the  plot 
outdoors.  This  could  be  done  during  recess  or  the  noon  hour.  If 
Group  C  has  a  longer  period  for  play  than  the  other  groups,  they 
could  spend  part  of  the  time  in  working  on  their  individual  or 
group  assignment.  Where  desirable  relationships  between  teacher 
and  children  exist,  the  teacher  may  guide  activities  operating  in 
the  classroom  and  on  the  playground  simultaneously. 

Building  a  farm  should  give  the  children  an  opportunity  for 
creative  work  that  would  involve  counting ;  measuring ;  collecting 
or  making  and  labeling  vegetables,  grains,  shrubs,  trees,  farm 
buildings,  farm  machinery,  and  implements. 

The  building  of  rail  fences  gives  an  opportunity  for  beginners 
to  recognize  number  groups  if  made  of  twigs  and  built  three, 
four,  or  five  "rails"  high.  The  length  of  twigs  may  be  measured 
carefully  by  the  second  grade  pupils  while  more  difficult  measure- 
ments may  be  made  by  children  of  more  ability.  Children  from 
other  groups  may  be  called  upon  for  help. 

The  activities  continue  to  furnish  bases  for  English  and  some 
reading  lessons.  Beginners  will  profit  through  the  reading  of 
labels  and  simple  directions  developed  by  the  children  but  printed 
by  the  teacher.  Other  pupils  may  read  available  stories  on  farms 
and  descriptive  paragraphs  written  by  the  members  of  the  group. 
The  teacher  may  make  duplicates  of  the  best  of  these  descrip- 
tions, the  children  having  evaluated  them  in  terms  of  standards 
previously  developed  by  them. 

The  selection  of  trees,  plants,  places  for  orchards  (selected  on 
basis  of  exposure  to  sun,  protection  from  prevailing  winds,  etc.), 
water  supply  and  the  like,  provide  opportunities  for  beginnings  in 
science.  Development  of  charts  showing  activities  for  each  season 
of  the  year  provides  opportunities  for  discussions  on  the  effect  of 
the  different  seasons  on  work  as  well  as  pleasure.  Attention  should 
be  called  to  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  influence 
that  less  sunshine  has  on  activities. 

The  teacher,  noting  the  children's  interests,  discovers  by  this 
time  many  aspects  of  the  unit  that  may  be  emphasized.  He  chooses 
those  aspects  that  offer  the  most  opportunities  for  the  enrichment 
of  children's  experiences. 

Discussing  the  foods  that  are  produced  will  give  training  in 
classifying  foods.  Gradually  charts  may  be  made  giving  lists  and 
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illustrations  of  various  kinds,  such  as  grains,  vegetables,  fruits, 
n.':ats,  milk  products. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  situation  when  Jane's  lunch  includes  a 
thermos  bottle  filled  with  vegetable  soup  made  by  mother  from 
vegetables  raised  on  the  farm,  the  teacher  may  open  the  way  to 
discuss  the  question.  What  do  mothers  do  in  caring  for  foods? 
These  discussions  should  give  children  greater  appreciation  of 
I     their  mothers'  responsibilities,  such  as  their  care  of  the  garden 
;     and  their  preparation  of  food  for  meals,  for  winter,  and  for  mar- 
I     ket.  Different  pupils  could  report  on  mother's  activities,  as  can- 
ning and  drying  fruits  and  vegetables,  making  jellies,  preparation 
of  meats  after  butchering,  and  making  butter.  Models  of  imple- 
I     ments  used  may  be  made.  Samples  of  these  foods  may  be  shown 
by  children  when  they  are  part  of  the  school  lunch.  Children  will 
voluntarily  suggest  other  uses  of  vegetables  in  school  lunches, 
I     such  as  raw  carrots,  cabbage,  celery;  vegetable  sandwiches  and 
salads.  Copies  of  these  suggestions  may  be  put  in  illustrated  book- 
lets. The  beginners  may  make  their  own  drawings  and  older  chil- 
dren may  write  the  recipes  for  the  younger  children  if  suggestions 
,     are  worth  sending  home.  In  some  schools  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
'     children  to  prepare  a  vegetable  salad  or  filling  for  sandwiches  that 
may  be  served  for  lunch;  or  just  to  clean  carrots  and  serve  them 
may  help  some  child  to  form  a  taste  for  them.  Reports  may  be 
given  on  vegetables  that  each  child  likes.  A  discussion  on  why  and 
how  we  develop  tastes  for  new  vegetables  should  help  children  to 
understand  our  need  for  a  variety  of  vegetables,  to  realize  that 
mother's  work  is  lessened  when  all  eat  the  vegetables  prepared  for 
a  meal,  and  to  appreciate  the  ease  of  the  hostess  when  guests  can 
eat  any  vegetable  served.  At  this  time  children  will  probably  sug- 
gest how  they  learned  to  form  tastes  for  new  vegetables.  Writing 
riddles  on  vegetables  they  like,  or  modeling,  drawing,  and  paint- 
ing vegetables  that  have  been  brought  to  school  may  stimulate  an 
interest  in  new  varieties  and  increase  appreciation  of  the  farmer's 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  products. 

The  next  problem  for  the  group  to  consider  may  be  why  the 
farmer  produces  so  much  food.  The  children  no  doubt  will  suggest 
reasons,  such  as  to  feed  his  family,  to  help  feed  other  people,  and 
to  be  able  to  have  products  to  sell  that  he  may  secure  money  to 
buy  food  that  he  cannot  raise  on  the  farm,  to  provide  means  to 
secure  clothing,  protection,  pleasures,  and  education  for  his  chil- 
dren. This  may  lead  with  the  teacher's  help,  to  children's  discov- 
ering many  steps  their  fathers  take  in  order  to  sell  their  produce, 
'  that  is :  learning  prices  of  food  by  reading  newspapers,  by  listen- 
ing to  market  reports  over  the  radio,  by  telephoning  and  talking 
to  buyers,  by  correspondence,  by  talking  with  neighbors;  selling 
food  on  wayside  stand  at  home,  in  booth  at  market,  to  city  cus- 
tomers, to  local  merchants,  to  milk  companies,  to  shippers ;  deliv- 
ering food  personally  by  means  of  trucks,  by  means  of  horses  and 
wagon,  by  means  of  automobiles;  delivering  food  through  public 
service  by  parcel  post,  by  express,  on  buses,  on  trucks,  on  boats, 
on  trains,  on  planes.  Handwork  might  include  models  of  wayside 
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stands  for  sale  of  product,  or  a  booth  in  a  market  house.  Collec- 
tions of  pictures  of  conveyances  or  models  may  be  made  by  chil- 
dren who  are  especially  interested  in  any  phase  of  transportation. 
Good  inexpensive  books  of  trains  and  boats  are  now  available  for 
primary  children. 

The  discussions  at  this  time  should  help  pupils  to  understand 
that  although  farmers  provide  the  world  with  food,  the  farmer  de- 
pends on  other  workers  for  machinery  and  implements  used  on 
his  farm  and  for  many  supplies  for  his  family.  As  the  children 
build  their  farm,  they  should  grow  in  appreciation  of  the  labor  of 
all  other  workers  represented  by  the  materials  used  in  buildings; 
the  machinery  operated;  the  furnishings  in  the  home;  and  the 
service  of  those  who  help  to  keep  the  family,  the  cattle,  and  the 
plants  in  a  healthy  condition. 

With  the  help  of  pictorial  aids,  third  grade  children  may  give 
brief  individual  reports  on  other  types  of  farms  than  those  in 
their  own  locality,  as  rice,  cotton,  nut,  and  orange  farms.  Each 
child  giving  such  an  account  should  try  to  find  pictures  to  illus- 
trate his  remarks. 

Birds  and  Animals  on  the  Farm 

Some  time  when  children  refer  to  birds  and  animals  found  on 
the  farm  they  may  express  a  desire  to  make  a  chart  or  book  on 
these.  Such  a  request  should  usually  be  granted.  A  discussion  of 
pets  on  the  farm  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  first  English  lessons 
for  beginners  that  would  lead  to  simple  pre-primer  lessons  in 
reading.  These  would  be  of  interest  to  the  group  because  they  are 
about  the  children's  own  pets. 

For  the  older  children  a  study  could  be  made  about  the  domestic 
animals  on  the  farm.  Such  questions  as  the  following  may  be 
raised:  Of  what  use  are  the  animals  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
family?  Do  they  give  any  pleasure  to  anyone?  Does  anyone  know 
any  good  stories,  songs,  poems,  pictures,  riddles,  or  movies  about 
the  animal  discussed?  Can  someone  draw  or  make  of  some  ma- 
terial a  model  of  this  animal?  What  food  does  it  eat?  Does  it  find 
any  food  for  itself?  What  shelter  must  it  have?  What  exercise 
does  it  take?  What  habits  does  it  have?  Can  anyone  imitate  any 
sounds  this  animal  makes?  Can  someone  show  how  it  moves  so 
that  others  may  guess  what  animal  is  being  imitated?  (This  makes 
a  basis  for  good  games  for  outdoor  play.  Children  may  sense 
rhythm  in  these  actions,  as  galloping  of  horse.)  What  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  accidents  or  disease?  What  preparation  is  made 
for  cold  weather  for  the  comfort  of  the  animal?  What  are  the 
young  of  this  animal  called?  What  care  is  given  the  young? 

After  one  animal  has  been  studied  by  the  group,  individual  chil- 
dren may  wish  to  study  their  favorite  animals.  Trips  may  be 
planned  to  visit  some  farms  where  animals  may  be  observed  care- 
fully by  children.  Some  pet  may  be  brought  to  school  for  observa- 
tion. This  gives  children  an  opportunity  to  see  the  need  for  proper 
care  and  providing  necessary  food. 
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As  the  year  advances  children  will  have  many  opportunities  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  wild  life  on  the  farm.  The  best  results 
are  those  gained  by  real  experiences.  Watching  squirrels  preparing 
for  winter  and  birds  building  nests  in  spring  open  opportunities 
to  interest  children  in  discovering  for  themselves  secrets  that  may 
give  them  rare  adventures  which  may  enrich  their  lives  increas- 
ingly as  long  as  they  live.  Children  in  this  group  should  begin  to 
realize  the  services  some  of  these  wild  birds  and  animals  give  the 
farmer  and  the  protection  that  the  farmer  should  give  them.  Some 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  adjustments  to  cold  weather 
that  these  animals  make.  It  will  be  necessary  to  lead  the  children 
to  materials  that  will  stimulate  them  to  discover  more  treasures 
and  adventures  by  following  the  little  creatures  of  the  streams, 
fields,  and  woods  on  the  farm.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
add  to  the  school's  exhibit  of  books,  pictures,  and  specimens  re- 
lated to  the  wild  life  in  their  own  locality. 

Culminating  Activities  ^ 

A  culminating  activity  at  the  close  of  the  unit  assists  the  teach- 
er and  children  in  summarizing  the  work  of  the  unit.  This  culmi- 
nation should  take  place  before  children  lose  interest.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  to  help  children  sense  some  relation  of  their  own 
life  on  the  farm  to  the  theme  of  the  unit  as  expressed  through  the 
generalizations.^'^  The  children  are  not  expected  to  state  the  gen- 
eralizations in  words  but  the  activities  in  which  they  have  partici- 
pated should  help  them  to  feel  the  interdependence  of  all  forms 
of  life  as  experienced  in  their  lives  on  the  farm.  There  should  be 
a  keener  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  farmer  makes  to  others  and  of  what  he  receives  in  i 
return.  Even  the  interdependence  of  animal  life  and  man  will  be 
better  understood  after  the  experiences  provided  in  this  unit. 

The  culminating  activity  is  a  pulling  out  and  bringing  together 
of  the  essential  understandings  that  grew  out  of  the  unit  of  work. 
The  teacher  with  his  group  will  be  able  to  determine  that  which  i 
will  be  the  most  desirable.  ' 

The  following  culminating  activities  are  suggested: 

l.,A  demonstration  of  a  model  market  may  include  an  exhibit 
of  the  farm  products  collected.  As  some  pupils  go  to  market  to 
make  purchases,  it  would  be  understood  that  they  represent  other 
workers  who  provide  service,  materials,  machinery,  and  other 
supplies  that  the  farmers  cannot  produce  for  themselves. 

2.  A  moving  picture  may  be  made  presenting  the  farm  activi- 
ties by  seasons  and  the  transportation  of  produce  for  distribution.  I 
The  best  illustrations  made  by  pupils  and  the  pictures  collected  , 
throughout  the  unit  provide  basic  materials  for  this  activity.  If 
the  movie  is  presented  to  any  other  group,  each  pupil  could  make 
some  verbal  explanation  of  a  section  in  which  he  had  made  a  spe-  \ 
cial  contribution. 


isSee  Generalizations,  p.  50. 
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S.  A  country  fair  may  be  worked  out  where  booths  would  be  in 
charge  of  children.  The  exhibits  may  include  not  only  farm  prod- 
ucts but  also  farm  implements  and  machinery.  Habitats  of  wild 
life  on  the  farm  may  be  added  if  materials  have  been  collected 
during  the  development  of  the  unit. 

4.  If  the  time  should  be  just  before  Thanksgiving,  a  program 
may  be  arranged  to  which  Group  C  might  contribute  Thanks- 
giving for  Living  on  the  Farm.  The  assignments  should  be  planned 
in  a  conference  group  with  the  teacher.  They  probably  would  in- 
clude some  of  the  following  parts  to  be  given  by  the  children: 
Thanksgiving  for  the  love  and  care  of  father  and  mother ;  for  the 
sun  and  rain  that  helped  the  plants  to  grow;  for  gardens,  fields, 
orchards,  cows,  horses,  pets,  birds,  and  the  happy  times  on  the 
farm.  The  story  "How  Patty  Gave  Thanks"  by  Poulsson  might 
be  read  or  told  to  children  if  they  need  any  suggestions  on  express- 
ing thanks  for  the  gifts  received  from  the  animals  or  from  various 
places  on  the  farm. 

5.  A  large  class  book  on  Living  Together  on  a  Farm  may  be 
compiled  by  the  group.  This  may  include  a  story  of  the  unit  re- 
vealed by  the  illustrations  and  written  descriptions  prepared  by 
the  children.  These  may  be  the  best  pages  selected  from  the  indi- 
vidual booklets  made  during  the  development  of  the  unit.  This 
book  should  be  made  with  care  and  should  include  some  example 
of  each  child's  most  interesting  and  creative  work.  It  may  also 
contain  copies  of  some  of  the  lessons  developed  for  reading  re- 
lated to  the  unit.  Copies  of  the  charts  on  farm  activities  may  be 
made  by  older  children,  and  any  others  the  group  has  organized. 
A  bibliography  giving  the  names  of  stories  on  farm  life  read  by 
the  children  might  be  interesting.  This  book  should  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  their  library. 


Materials  Used  in  Developing  Activities 

Materials  from  nature 


com 

corncobs 

corn  husks 

corn  silk 

cornstalks 

flowers 

fruits 

moss 

Materials  of  paper 
boxes 

bristol  board 
cardboard 
catalogs 
seed 

farm  machinery 
construction  paper 
corrugated  paper 


pme  cones 

seeds 
burr 
grain 
nuts 

pumpkin 

sunflower 

watermelon 

and  cardboard 

crepe  paper 

magazines 
old  copies  for  pictures 
of  animals,  plants, 
flowers,  vegetables, 
fruits,  grainfields 
farm  machinery,  and 
activities. 


soils 
clay 
gravel 
pebble 
rock 
sand 

vegetables 


newspapers 
newsprint 
oak  tag 
tablet  backs 
tissue  paper 
wall  paper 

(sample  books) 
wrapping  paper 
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Materials  of  wood 

all  shapes  and  sizes  clothespins 

bark  from  dead  trees  crates 

boxes  apple 

cheese  linoleum 

cigar  orange 

dried  fruit  poles 

branches  sawdust 

Miscellaneous  materials 


bottles 
bags 

burlap 

flour 

sugar 
cloth  (pieces) 


spools 

large 

small 
sticks 
toothpicks 
twigs 


tin  cans  and  lids 
tirrfoil 
twine 

yarn  (odd  ends) 
wire 


fur  (scraps) 
inner  tubes 
rags 
soap 

stove  pipe 
strings 

Tools  with  which  to  work 

pencils,  crayons,  paint  carbon  paper 

scissors,  needles,  thread  hammer,  nails,  saw,  screws 

lettering  pens,  large  pencil,  India  ink  ruler,  yardstick 
boxes  for  filing  containers  for  measuring 

duplicator  of  some  type 


VI 

Desirable  Outcomes 

These  outcomes^^  are  suggested  to  be  used  as  a  check  list.  In  no 
way  is  it  intended  that  every  child  will  achieve  all  of  them.  The 
teacher's  primary  objective  should  be  finding  evidences  of  growth 
on  the  part  of  each  child — physically,  socially,  emotionally,  and 
esthetically,  as  well  as  intellectually. 

Attitudes 

Appreciation  of  father's  and  mother's  care 

Appreciation  of  father's  and  mother's  share  in  happy  times 

Appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  farmer 

Appreciation  of  the  work  of  those  who  help  the  farmer 

Pleasure  in  helping  others  to  succeed 

Pleasure  in  sharing  with  others 

Appreciation  of  man's  dependence  on  plants  and  animals 
Enjoyment  of  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  nature  to  be  experienced 
on  the  farm 

Appreciation  of  the  opportunities  for  new  adventures  on  the  farm 
Appreciation  of  health  and  safety  practices  in  helping  people  to 

participate  in  more  activities  with  enjoyment 
Pleasure  in  expressing  farm  experiences  through  the  media  of 

art,  music,  and  English 
Pleasure  in  reading  experiences  of  farm  life 
Respect  for  rights  of  others  when  working  with  group 
Appreciation  of  advantages  in  planning  for  activities 
Appreciation  of  the  contribution  that  other  children  make  to  the 

group 


l^BTbe  desirable  outcomes  in  terms  of  understanditigs  are  included  in  the  ttatements  en 

p.  50. 
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Willingness  to  share  responsibility  for  an  activity 
Willingness  to  share  findings  with  others 
Satisfaction  in  completing  an  undertaking 
Desire  to  go  on  hikes  for  a  definite  purpose 
Desire  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  others 
Desire  to  form  tastes  for  nutritious  vegetables 
Appreciation  of  some  changes  in  animals'  coats  in  preparation  for 
winter 

Appreciation  of  the  protection  falling  leaves  give  little  plants  and 
creatures  through  the  winter 

Abilities  • 
Ability  to  read  about  farm  life 
Ability  to  tell  clearly  experiences  occuring  on  farm 
Ability  to  write  short  letters 

Ability  to  write  one  to  three  or  four  simple  statements  that  are 
unified  in  thought 

Ability  to  spell  common  simple  words  used  in  written  reports  re- 
lated to  farm  life 

Ability  to  use  vocabulary  related  to  farm  life 

Ability  to  write  with  increasing  legibility  the  labels  he  wishes  to 
make  or  the  experiences  he  desires  to  record 

Ability  to  count  objects  collected 

Ability  to  recognize  number  groups  of  animals  and  other  objects 
on  the  farm 

Ability  to  use  ruler  in  measuring  inches  and  feet 

Ability  to  make  change  when  selling  vegetables 

Ability  to  use  standard  containers  when  measuring  farm  products 

Ability  to  carry  out  safety  practices  for  himself  and  others  when 
hiking 

Ability  to  take  responsibility  for  practicing  safety  measures  in 
games 

Ability  to  participate  in  group  games  related  to  farm  life 
Ability  to  participate  in  rhythmical  exercises  expressing  the  ac- 
tivities of  animals 

Ability  to  select  foods  that  make  a  wholesome  lunch  for  school 
Ability  to  give  a  pet  or  a  domestic  animal  proper  food  and  care 
Ability  to  recognize  and  to  imitate  sounds  heard  on  the  farm 
Ability  to  express  vocally  or  instrumentally  music  relative  to 
farm  life 

Ability  to  express  farm  life  with  freehand  illustrations 
Ability  to  recognize  a  relation  of  farm  activities  to  seasonal 
changes 

Ability  to  draw  conclusions  from  observations 

Ability  to  recognize  more  wild  flowers  and  trees  on  the  farm 

Ability  to  recognize  vegetables  and  fruits  raised  on  the  farm 
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breast; Sing,  Bluebird;  Bunny;  Pretty  Pussy;  Little  Chickens;  Gold 
Fish;  Bow-wow-wow. 
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A  UNIT  STUDY  OF  PASTORAL  LIFE 


Purpose  in  Describing  the  Unit 

The  purpose  of  this  descriptive  account  of  the  unit  on  Pastoral 
Life  as  it  was  developed  in  the  third  grade  of  the  Campus  Train- 
ing School  at  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College  is  to  give  a 
summation  of  the  meaningful  learning  experiences  of  the  thirty- 
six  children  who  through  their  activities  created  a  most  interest- 
ing life.  It  traces  learning  experiences  of  the  children  through  the 
periods  of  orientation,  discovery,  organization,  summation,  and 
evaluation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  account  will  show  that  under 
teacher  guidance  worthy  purposes  were  set  up,  definite  plans  were 
made,  and  worthwhile  enterprises  were  engaged  in  and  evaluated 
by  the  groups  of  workers.  Basic  understandings  and  social  mean- 
ings which  were  outgrowths  of  these  experiences  in  learning  are 
included  in  the  account. 

II 

I  Why  the  Unit  Was  Selected 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  the  fact  that  the  unit  was  in 

ithe  course  of  study  for  beginning  an  activity  concerned  with 
shepherd  life  at  this  time.  The  stories  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
"weaving  Indians"  led  to  an  interest  in  stories  of  sheep  and  wool. 

Perhaps  a  greater  aid  in  the  awakening  of  the  new  interest  was 
jl    the  approaching  Christmas  season.  At  the  time  when  Santa  Claus 
and  his  verity  were  being  questioned,  the  substitution  of  the  real 
story  of  Christmas  and  the  "shepherds  who  watched  their  flocks 
by  night"  found  receptive  minds. 


Previous  Learning  Experiences  of  the  Children 

Learning  through  group  activities  was  not  a  new  experience  to 
these  children.  They  had  felt  the  pleasure  of  carrying  out  well- 
made  plans  to  a  successful  conclusion.  They  had  met  with  failure 
through  the  medium  of  poor  plans  and  slipshod  work. 

Standards  for  good  workers  and  good  workmanship  had  been 
formulated  and  set  up  in  conference  period  while  at  work  on  an 
earlier  unit.  These  standards  were  written  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher  and  copied  on  a  chart  by  one  of  the  pupils. 

The  standards  recommended  and  accepted  as  valid  by  the  class 
were: 

A  Good  Worker 

1.  Comes  early  and  gets  to  work 

2.  Chooses  his  own  work 

3.  Makes  good  plans 
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4.  Thinks  carefully  as  he  follows  his  plans 

5.  Does  not  waste  material 

6.  Works  well  with  the  leader 

7.  Reads  books  before  he  tries  to  make  things 

8.  Talks  in  a  low  voice 

9.  Starts  a  job  and  does  not  quit  until  he  finishes  it 

10.  Makes  something  worthwhile 

11.  Stops  when  the  time  is  up 

12.  Cleans  up  when  he  is  through 

The  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  comes  through  the  mastery  of 
interesting  subject  matter  was  not  new  to  them.  The  content  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  dealt  with 
their  environment  in  the  school  and  in  the  home.  The  second  grade 
gave  a  basic  understanding  of  community  life.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  third  grade  they  gave  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the 
study  of  Indians.  They  made  no  secret  of  the  pleasure  which  they 
felt  in  discovering  interesting  things  about  tepees  and  head- 
dresses, buffaloes  and  pioneers,  and  pottery  and  weaving.  It  was 
fun  to  make  things.  It  was  fun  to  share  these  learning  experiences 
with  others. 


IV 

Learning  Procedures  and  Activities 

A.  Period  of  Orientation 

During  the  period  of  orientation  which  continued  for  about  two 
weeks  the  children  were  encouraged  to  read  widely  from  the  books 
on  the  reserve  shelf.  They  looked  at  pictures  and  read  the  stories 
that  interested  them.  They  shared  their  reading  experiences  dur- 
ing the  conference  period  and  raised  questions  that  led  to  further 
reading.  No  organization  of  material  was  attempted  at  first.  The 
main  purpose  was  to  establish  interests  and  provoke  curiosity. 
Out  of  these  initial  interests,  purposes  for  further  learning  ex- 
periences were  raised.  Some  of  the  activities  of  this  period  were: 

Studying  the  Bulletin  Board 

The  bulletin  board  was  a  popular  spot.  Children  contributed 
their  Sunday  School  cards  with  illustrations  of  shepherd  life  and 
went  through  the  family  Christmas  cards  to  choose  any  with 
shepherd  life  significance.  Daily  papers  and  magazines  yielded 
stories  and  pictures.  Thumb-tacked  to  the  bulletin  board  was  a 
notice  with  the  caption,  "Sign  your  name  here  when  you  have 
studied  all  of  the  pictures  on  this  board."  They  enjoyed  playing 
a  game  in  which  children  who  signed  their  names  to  the  chart 
were  asked  questions  such  as: 

Did  you  see  a  picture  of  David,  the  shepherd  boy? 
How  much  does  a  baby  camel  weigh  when  a  day  old? 
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Contributing  to  the  Museum 

The  classroom  museum  was  made  ready  for  new  contributions. 
The  pictures,  books,  and  bulletin  board  all  suggested  things  that 
might  be  brought.  Contributions  were  encouraged  for  group  wel- 
fare rat4ier  than  for  recognition.  Children  who  brought  specimens 
signed  on  the  board  under  the  caption,  "If  you  have  a  report  about 
shepherd  life,  please  sign  your  name  here." 

A  chart  was  prepared  which  listed  every  child's  name  with  a 
space  of  about  two  inches  under  each  name.  Children  were  aske:l 
to  write  on  the  chart  the  specimens  which  they  brought  to  the 
museum. 

Some  of  the  contributions  were:  a  mortar  and  pestle;  a  sling- 
shot such  as  David  might  have  used ;  toy  camels,  sheep,  and  goats ; 
carved  animals  of  the  desert;  dolls  dressed  in  early  Hebrew  cos- 
tumes. 

Reading  and  Telling  Stories 

Some  stories  selected  by  the  teacher  and  children  from  the 
classroom  library  were  shared  at  the  story  hour.  The  following 
stories  were  dramatized: 

How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump — Kipling 
Story  of  Abraham — Bonser 
All,  the  Camel — Wells 

The  Bible  story  books  found  their  way  to  school.  Many  children 
asked  to  read  from  their  own  Bibles  during  devotionals.  Charts 
were  made  of  the  illustrations  of  the  "Shepherd  Psalm"  which 
were  found  in  the  National  Geographic  for  December  1926. 

B.  Period  of  Discovery  and  Organization 

The  period  of  orientation  awakened  interests,  suggested  prob- 
lems, established  purposes,  stimulated  curiosity,  and  made  possi- 
ble the  period  of  discovery  and  organization  which  followed. 
Because  they  had  worked  in  groups  during  the  previous  unit,  a 
study  of  Indians,  the  children  were  eager  to  begin  their  group 
work. 

A  conference  period  was  used  to  decide  on  the  group  work  that 
would  be  needed  to  tell  the  story  of  shepherd  life.  The  question 
on  the  board,  "What  would  you  like  to  find  out  about  shepherd 
life?"  brought  forth  many  and  definite  answers.  It  was  decided 
that  committees  would  be  needed  to  find  out  this  information. 

Group  leaders  were  chosen  and  children  registered  on  the  "Plan 
Chart"  under  the  committee  with  which  they  wished  to  work.  A 
short  description  is  given  here  of  the  plans,  problems,  activities, 
subject  matter,  discoveries,  and  final  reports  or  contributions  of 
each  group.  Each  group  worked  at  a  separate  table,  or  part  of  the 
room.  The  first  period  in  the  morning  was  the  work  period — 9:00 
to  9  ;30— followed  by  the  conference  period.  Those  who  wished  to 
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make  reports  or  bring  their  plans  or  problems  before  the  entire 
group  did  so  at  the  conference  time. 

Before  each  committee  decided  on  the  form  its  final  report  was 
to  take,  plans  were  presented  and  approved.  Committees  that 
needed  help  on  the  selection  of  a  name  for  a  chart  or  the  making 
of  a  pattern  for  an  Arab  burnoose  were  heard  from.  Committees 
that  needed  materials  asked  for  contributions  of  raw  wool, 
chamois  skin,  purple  dye,  fleece,  etc.  At  some  stages  work  was 
evaluated  by  the  group  before  it  was  completed.  New  words  were 
suggested  to  the  picture  dictionary  committee ;  new  places,  to  the 
map  committee.  At  the  end  of  the  conference  period  the  work  for 
the  following  day  was  planned. 

At  early  meetings  of  the  groups,  group  problems  were  set  up. 
With  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  books  were  selected  from  the  reserve 
shelf  to  aid  in  solving  these  problems.  Notes  were  made  of  inter- 
esting things  which  they  wished  to  remember.  Following  the 
periods  of  problem  setting  and  reading,  which  at  times  went  hand 
in  hand,  there  came  the  question  with  each  group  as  to  how  to 
share  their  knowledge  with  others.  This  report  to  the  other 
groups  was  called  the  final  report.  Suggestions  were  given  as  to 
ways  they  might  report  their  findings,  such  as  large  books  with 
stories  and  pictures,  picture  show,  puppet  show,  peep  show,  play, 
charts,  window  scenes,  frieze. 

After  this  important  decision  was  made,' activities  were  engaged 
in  which  made  the  giving  of  a  final  report  possible. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  each  committee  follows: 

1.  Committee  on  Homes  and  Food 

a.  Problems  set  up  by  the  group 

What  were  their  homes  made  of? 

What  did  the  homes  look  like? 

How  were  the  homes  made? 

How  many  rooms  were  in  the  house? 

How  were  the  houses  moved? 

What  kind  of  furniture  did  they  have? 

What  did  they  like  to  eat? 

What  kind  of  bread  did  they  have? 

What  did  they  have  to  drink? 

b.  Books  used  in  solving  these  problems 

Andrews.  Seven  little  sisters,  pp.  23-42 

Atwood  and  Thomas.  Home  life  in  far-away  lands,  pp. 
54-70 

Carpenter.  Around  the  world  with  the  children,  p.  95 

Carpenter  and  Carpenter.  The  foods  we  eat.  pp.  122-126 
(dates) 
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Chamberlain.  How  we  are  fed.  p.  155  (how  dates  grow) 
Coe  and  Christie.  Story  hour  readers,  Book  III.  pp.  159- 
165 

Fairgrieve  and  Young.  Children  of  many  lands,  pp.  57-77 

(the  steppes)  ;  pp.  79-96  (the  desert) 
Fairgrieve  and  Young.  The  world,  pp.  184-195 
Hall.  Weavers  and  other  workers,  pp.  30-44  (the  Be- 
douins) 

Petersham  and  Petersham.  The  story  hook  of  food  (dates) 
Petersham  and  Petersham.  The  story  hook  of  houses 
(tents) 

Scantlebury.  Little  world  children,  pp.  9-20 

Smith.  World  folks,  pp.  126-140 

Tarr  and  McMurry.  New  geographies,  pp.  7-9 

c.  Story  written  by  group  summarizing  the  findings 

Home 

Most  of  the  shepherds  lived  in  black  tents.  The  tents  were 
made  of  the  skins  of  black  goats  and  camels.  Three  poles  in 
the  middle  fastened  with  poles  at  each  side  made  the  tent. 
There  was  a  curtain  in  the  middle  to  divide  the  tent  into 
two  rooms.  There  were  rugs  and  mats  in  the  home.  A  house 
could  be  moved  on  the  back  of  a  camel. 

Foods 

The  desert  people  liked  their  sweet  dates  dipped  in  butter. 
They  liked  kous-kous.  They  had  thin,  flat  loaves  of  bread. 
They  cooked  out  of  doors.  The  desert  people  liked  the  black 
coffee  that  the  men  made.  They  liked  thick,  sour  camel's 
milk.  They  ate  the  things  they  found  around  them. 

d.  Final  report  to  other  groups 

The  group  decided  to  make  a  large  book.  After  wide  read- 
ing of  the  stories  listed  above,  they  were  ready  to  write 
their  own  stories.  They  were  corrected  by  the  group  leader 
and  the  teacher  before  being  pasted  in  the  book.  Each  story 
had  a  picture  drawn  to  illustrate  it.  High  standards  in  lan- 
guage, writing,  spelling,  and  illustrations  were  set  up.  At 
the  time  set  for  final  reports  the  stories  in  the  book  were 
read  to  the  class. 

Committee  on  Clothing. 

a.  Problems  set  up  by  the  group 

What  did  the  shepherds  wear  on  their  heads? 

What  did  they  call  their  shoes? 

What  were  their  clothes  made  of? 

What  colors  did  they  like? 

Where  did  they  get  their  ornaments? 

What  was  the  name  of  their  outer  garments? 

What  was  the  inner  garment  called? 
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b.  Reference  books  used  by  the  group 

Andrews.  Seven  little  sisters,  p.  23  (Gemila,  child  of  the 
desert) 

Atwood  and  Thomas.  Home  life  in  far-aivay  lands,  pp. 
54-70 

Carpenter.  Around  the  world  with  the  children,  p.  95 
Hall.  Weavers  and  other  tvorkers.  pp.  28-53 
Petersham  and  Petersham.  The  story  book  of  clothes 
Scantlebury.  Little  tvorld  children,  p.  9 
Shillig.  The  four  wonders,  p.  59 
Smith.  World  folks,  p.  127 

c.  Story  written  by  the  group  summarizing  the  findings 

Clothes  of  the  Shepherds 

The  early  Hebrew  shepherds  wore  bright  colors.  Their 
clothes  were  red,  blue,  orange,  purple,  white,  and  striped. 
They  wore  loose  robes  to  keep  cool  during  the  day.  The  coat 
was  called  a  burnoose.  The  skirt  was  called  a  tunic.  The 
turbans  kept  the  hot  sun  out  of  their  eyes.  They  wore  bright 
sashes  around  their  waists.  They  wore  sandals  on  their  feet. 
Their  clothes  were  made  of  wool.  At  night  they  wrapped  the 
loose  robes  around  them.  The  women  wore  jewels  and  orna- 
ments. They  got  their  ornaments  in  the  oasis  city. 

d.  Final  report  to  other  groups 

After  reading  to  find  the  answers  to  the  questions  the 
children  decided  to  dress  the  "stand-patter"  dolls  in  such 
clothes  as  the  shepherds  wore  and  to  use  them  in  the  floor 
scene  which  the  travel  group  planned  to  make.  Scraps  of 
cloth  were  brought  from  home  to  use  in  dressing  the  dolls. 
Paper  patterns  were  cut  before  the  cloth  was  used. 

3.  Committee  on  Travel 

a.  Problems  set  up  by  the  group 

How  did  the  shepherds  travel  across  the  desert? 
Why  did  they  travel  in  caravans? 

What  are  the  names  of  the  one-hump  camel  and  two-hump 
camel? 

What  is  carried  in  a  caravan? 

Why  was  the  camel  the  best  animal  to  cross  the  desert  ? 

b.  Books  used  in  answering  the  questions 

Allen.  How  and  tvhere  we  live.  pp.  169-170 
Atwood  and  Thomas.  Home  life  in  far-away  lands,  p.  54 
Carpenter.  Around  the  world  with  the  children,  pp.  95-100 
Carpenter.  07ir  little  friends  of  the  Arabian  desert,  p.  108 
Chamberlain.  How  we  travel,  p.  122 
Kelihu  and  Zirbes.  Animal  tales,  p.  54 
Nida  and  Nida.  Science  Readers,  Book  HI.  pp.  229-230 
(The  baby  animal  zoo) 
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Pennell  and  Cusack,  The  children's  own  reader,  Book  IV. 
p.  206 

c.  Story  written  by  group  summarizing  the  findings 

Travel 

The  caravan  carries  people  and  packs  across  the  desert. 
The  caravan  is  in  danger  of  robbers  and  sand  storms.  The 
leader  on  a  horse  rides  at  the  head  of  the  caravan.  The 
women  ride  on  the  camels.  Some  camels  are  riding  camels 
and  can  go  sixty  miles  a  day.  The  pack  camels  cannot  go  so 
far  as  this.  They  go  to  the  oasis  city  and  trade  their  woolen 
blankets,  dates,  and  many  other  things. 

d.  Final  report  to  other  groups 

The  group  decided  to  construct  a  floor  representation  of 
a  caravan  crossing  the  desert.  Sand  was  used  for  the  ground. 
Camels,  sheep,  and  horses  were  made  of  wood,  clay,  or  card- 
board. Real  packs  were  tied  on  the  camel's  backs.  An  oasis 
was  made  at  one  side.  The  dolls  of  the  clothing  group  were 
used  for  shepherds.  Real  cactus  plants  were  planted  in  the 
sand. 

4.  Play  Committee 

The  play  committee  read  the  following  stories  in  order  to 
select  some  suitable  for  dramatization.  The  stories  marked 
with  a  star  were  dramatized  by  groups  for  the  Reading  Club, 
which  met  every  week. 

Baldwin.  Fairy  stories  and  fables. 

The  wolves,  the  dogs,  and  the  sheep,  p.  24 
*The  wolf  and  the  lamb.  p.  36 
Coe  and  Christie.  Story  hour  readers,  Book  III. 
*The  merchants'  caravan,  p.  159 
Aladdin's  lamp.  p.  173 
Aladdin  and  the  magic  lamp.  p.  174 
Button.  The  tortoise  and  the  geese. 
*The  crow,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  and  the  camel,  p.  110 
*The  camel  driver  and  the  adder,  p.  118 
Edson  and  Laing.  Busy  folk. 
*The  man  and  the  camel. 
Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  p.  119 
Hardy  and  Turpin.  Newson  readers  book  friends. 
All  Cogia.  p.  209 
Aladdin,  p.  225 
The  shepherd  maiden,  p.  136 
Hervey  and  Hix.  Horace  Mann  readers,  Third  Book 

The  jackal  and  the  camel,  p.  27 
Kipling.  How  the  camel  got  his  hump. 
Plerson.  Among  the  farm-yard  people. 
The  lamb  with  the  longest  tail.  p.  12 
The  twin  lambs,  p.  82 
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Why  the  sheep  ran  away.  p.  160 
Stevenson.  Children's  classics  in  dramatic  form.  Book  II 
The  wolf  and  the  lamb.  p.  9 
^Shepherd  boy  who  called  wolf.  p.  23 
*Little  jackal  and  camel,  p.  49 
Wells.  All,  the  camel. 
5.  Nature  Committee 

a.  Problems  set  up  by  the  group 

What  kind  of  animals  lived  best  in  this  hot, -dry  land? 
What  kind  of  plants  could  grow  best  in  this  hot,  dry  land  ? 
How  tall  does  the  date  palm  grow? 
Can  the  ostrich  fly? 

Why  does  the  cactus  grow  so  well  on  the  desert? 

How  do  dates  grow? 

How  many  kinds  of  cacti  are  there? 

Who  is  the  shepherd's  watch  dog? 

What  do  sheep  eat? 

b.  Books  used  in  solving  problems 

Allen.  Hoiu  and  where  we  live.  p.  71 
Atwood  and  Thomas.  Home  life  in  far-away  lands,  p.  56 
Carpenter  and  Carpenter.  The  foods  we  eat.  pp.  122-126 
Chamberlain.  Hotv  tve  are  clothed,  p.  212 
Chamberlain.  How  we  are  fed.  p.  155  (dates) 
Hall.  Weavers  and  other  workers,  pp.  31-42 
Hardy.  New  stories,  p.  126 
Lucia.  Peter  and  Polly,  pp.  49-57 
Nida  and  Nida.  Animal  life,  Book  IV.  p.  27 
Nida  and  Nida.  The  baby  animal  zoo.  p.  229 
Petersham  and  Petersham.  The  story  book  of  foods 
(dates) 

Smith.  Home  folks,  pp.  57-61 

Smith.  World  folks,  p.  134 

Whyss.  The  world  in  pictures,  p.  17 

c.  Story  written  by  the  group  to  be  hectographed  for  the  class 

PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  OF  THE  DESERT 

The  camel  is  the  most  important  animal  of  the  desert. 
Without  the  camel  the  people  could  not  live  in  the  desert. 
The  desert  people  have  donkeys,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats. 

The  large  bird  of  the  desert  is  the  ostrich.  He  has  little 
wings,  but  he  cannot  fly.  People  hunt  him  for  his  feathers. 

The  most  important  tree  is  the  date  palm.  The  date  palm 
can  grow  more  than  a  hundred  feet  tall.  When  the  leaves 
fall,  they  leave  scaly  places.  The  leaves  are  feathery  looking. 
White  flowers  grow  on  the  date  palm.  The  dates  are  a  golden 
color. 

The  cactus  is  good  for  the  desert  because  it  stores  water. 
The  camel  likes  to  eat  cactus. 
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d.  Final  report  to  other  groups 

In  a  large  nature  scrapbook  which  was  used  throughout 
the  year,  stories  were  written  and  pictures  were  drawn  of 
the  camel,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  donkey,  the  cactus,  the 
ostrich,  the  date  palm,  and  the  Arabian  horse. 

6.  New  Committees  and  Sub-committees 

New  and  sub-committees  were  outgrowths  of  the  first  group- 
ing of  the  class  into  the  five  committees  described.  Some  of  the 
activities  of  these  new  committees  required  only  a  few  days 
and  some  required  only  a  few  minutes  of  work  each  day.  As 
need  for  these  special  committees  arose  they  were  appointed. 
Some  of  their  activities  were : 

a.  Making  a  work  and  picture  chart 

The  new  words  that  were  discovered  in  reading  were  listed 
on  a  chart  accompanied  by  pictures  which  showed  their 
meaning.  The  words  were  used  as  references  in  writing 
stories  and  in  spelling.  As  new  words  were  found  by  the 
other  committees  they  were  turned  over  to  the  committee 
who  assumed  responsibility  for  keeping  the  chart  up  to  date. 

Words  appearing  in  this  chart  were: 

Bactrian  desert  palm  tree 

burnoose  dromedary  sandals 

cactus  ewe  sand  storm 

camel  fleece  staff 

caravan  lamb  temple 

crook  oasis  turban 

date  ostrich 

b.  Making  an  early  Hebrew  chart 

The  story  of  the  early  Hebrews  brought  out  each  day  the 
names  of  some  new  heroes.  Pictures  representing  these 
early  Hebrews  and  their  names  were  then  put  on  the  chart. 
Three  children  kept  this  chart  up  to  date.  Their  report  is 
included  here. 

Early  Hebrews 

Some  of  the  early  Hebrews  left  Ur  to  go  to  Canaan.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  get  there.  Abraham  was  the  leader. 
Sarah  was  his  wife.  Lot  was  Abraham's  brother.  Neth  was 
the  scout.  Noleth  was  the  shepherd. 

David  was  a  shepherd  boy.  Goliath  tried  to  kill  David,  but 
he  could  not  get  it  done.  David  became  a  king. 

Joseph  was  a  shepherd  boy.  He  had  a  coat  of  many  colors. 
He  became  a  great  man. 

c.  Constructing  a  picture  map  with  place  names 

The  story  of  the  early  Hebrews  became  more  realistic  be- 
cause of  a  picture  map  drawn  and  kept  up  to  date  by  two 
pupils.  One  end  of  the  board  was  used  for  the  map.  On  it 
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was  traced  the  journey  of  Abraham  from  Ur  to  Canaan.  For 
preservation  it  was  copied  on  a  large  cardboard  by  the  com- 
mittee for  a  final  report. 

d.  Making  wool  charts 

The  children  became  so  interested  in  the  story  of  wool 
that  as  some  of  them  finished  the  work  of  their  committee 
they  formed  a  new  committee  on  wool.  They  decided  after 
reading  and  discussing  the  story  of  wool  to  make  two  charts 
to  be  called :  "From  Sheep  to  Cloth"  and  "How  We  Get  Our 
Woolen  Clothes."  On  the  first  chart  were  pictures  of  the 
processes:  shearing,  washing,  combing,  spinning,  weaving, 
cutting,  and  sewing.  On  the  second  chart  were  exhibits  of 
fleece,  dirty  raw  wool,  washed  wool,  dyed  wool,  woolen 
thread,  woolen  cloth,  and  a  small  doll's  dress.  The  report  of 
this  committee  follows: 

Wool 

When  the  sheep's  wool  is  cut,  it  is  oily  and  dirty.  It  is 
washed  in  warm  water.  They  then  comb  the  wool.  Next  the 
wool  is  spun  into  threads.  There  are  many  things  that  they 
do  with  wool.  They  make  sweaters,  rugs,  dresses,  suits, 
blankets,  stockings,  and  many  other  things,  too. 

e.  Preparing  for  the  Christmas  party 

During  the  week  prior  to  Christmas  the  work  period  was 
given  over  to  preparation  for  the  Christmas  party.  There 
were  committees  on  decoration,  refreshments,  and  program. 
A.  Christmas  tree  was  decorated,  refreshments  provided,  and 
a  program  planned.  During  the  art  period  and  the  work 
period  Christmas  gifts  for  mothers  and  fathers  were  made. 
Some  of  these  were  framed  cut-outs  of  shepherd  life,  win- 
dow transparencies  showing  the  Christmas  scenes,  and 
needle  books  cross-stitched  in  Christmas  designs. 

f.  Making  of  children's  individual  notebooks 

Each  child  made  an  individual  sewed  booklet.  The  sheets 
were  colored  newsprint  cut  into  the  appropriate  size.  Certain 
standards  were  set  for  the  stories,  pictures,  records,  com- 
ments, etc.,  contained  in  these  books.  A  few  of  the  stories 
were  written  as  group  compositions  and  from  these  stories 
the  standards  were  developed.  Most  of  the  stories  were  orig- 
inal compositions  of  the  individual  children.  Each  story  was 
illustrated  with  drawings  or  magazine  pictures.  Some  chil- 
dren made  word  lists  similar  to  the  "Words  and  Picture 
Chart."  Some  copied  the  picture  map  in  their  books.  Others 
made  pages  of  riddles  or  poems.  Originality  in  ideas  was  en- 
couraged. A  table  of  contents  was  made  for  most  books. 
With  the  aid  of  the  art  supervisor  appropriate  covers  were 
made. 

Each  child's  outstanding  errors  in  the  Indian  booklets  pre- 
viously made  were  written  by  the  teacher  on  small  cards 
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called  "Remember  Cards"  and  clipped  to  the  cover  of  these 
new  booklets  before  they  were  used.  On  the  "Remember 
Cards"  were  such  suggestions  as:  the  important  words  in 
the  title  are  capitalized ;  indent  when  you  begin  your  story ; 
your  spelling  should  be  better;  finish  your  pictures;  write 
larger;  begin  your  sentences  with  capital  letters.  The  new 
books  were  checked  by  these  "Remember  Cards"  and  the 
standard  of  work  was  greatly  improved. 

The  following  are  some  stories  written  by  individual  chil- 
dren. 

The  Oasis 

An  oasis  is  a  well  in  the  desert.  Around  the  oasis  trees 
and  grass  can  grow.  The  shepherds  are  very  glad  to  reach 
one.  They  are  glad  to  come  to  an  oasis  because  they  have 
been  in  the  desert  a  long  time.  The  reason  that  they  are  glad 
is  because  sometimes  they  have  to  go  a  long  time  withou' 
water. 

The  Ship  of  the  Desert 

The  camel  can  carry  a  great  burden  and  in  that  way  help 
the  shepherds.  He  can  take  long  steps  across  the  sand.  A 
camel  can  go  a  long  time  without  water.  He  carries  cushions 
on  his  feet  and  knees.  His  hump  is  his  lunch  basket.  It  would 
be  hard  to  live  on  the  desert  without  the  camel. 

In  conference  periods  titles  were  often  suggested  for 
stories  to  be  written  in  the  books.  These  suggestive  titles 
were  printed  on  a  chart  on  the  bulletin  board.  The  chart  at 
the  end  of  the  study  contained  these  titles: 

The  Early  Hebrews  Homes  of  the  Shepherds 

The  Camel  How  Shepherds  Cared  for  the  Sheep 

A  Caravan  Why  Shepherds  Moved  from  Place  to 

David,  the  Shepherd  Boy  Place 

Abraham  Joseph 

Cactus  The  Date  Palm 

From  Sheep  to  Cloth  The  Ostrich 

Uses  of  Wool  The  Clothes  of  the  Shepherds 

The  Bedouins  Shepherds  Today 

C.  Period  of  Evaluation  and  Summation 

The  unit  lasted  about  ten  weeks.  Many  of  the  activities  of  the 
last  week  helped  the  children  to  summarize  their  work,  to  evaluate 
it,  and  to  judge  the  relative  importance  of  facts  learned. 

Each  group  wrote  a  summarizing  story^*  giving  some  of  its  im- 
portant findings.  These  stories  were  hectographed  and  copies  of 
each  story  were  given  to  every  child.  The  hectographed  stories 
were  pasted  in  the  individual  notebooks. 

In  preparation  for  writing  the  summarizing  stories,  an  exercise 
was  given  in  which  children  were  asked  to  judge  the  relative  im- 
.portance  of  information;  for  example: 

iSXhese  summarizing  stories  were  included  with  the  accounts  of  the  committee  work,  sec- 
tion IV.  0^  this  unit. 
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Draw  a  line  under  the  most  important  fact  in  each  group. 

1.  Baby  sheep  are  called  lambs. 

2.  Most  of  our  warm  clothes  are  made  of  wool. 

3.  Sheep  are  sheared  in  the  springtime. 

1.  The  shepherds  eat  mutton. 

2.  Dates  are  the  chief  food  of  the  desert  people. 

3.  Bedouins  like  sour  milk. 

1.  They  wear  long  loose  clothes. 

2.  Some  of  the  clothes  are  striped. 

3.  They  like  bracelets  and  jewelry. 

It  was  planned  to  ask  the  mothers  in  for  the  final  reports  of 
each  group.  The  group  stories  were  read,  the  charts  and  books 
were  shown,  and  each  child  read  the  page  of  his  individual  book 
that  he  liked  best.  The  early  Hebrew  committee  gave  its  play. 
Children  guided  their  mothers  about  the  room  and  explained  how 
the  work  had  been  done. 

A  series  of  tests  planned  to  judge  the  facts  and  information 
learned  and  the  children's  grasp  of  the  generalizations  and  social 
meanings  of  the  study  were  given  at  the  end.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions in  the  tests  reviewed  Indian  life  and  contrasted  the  Indians 
and  the  early  Hebrew  shepherds.  Copies  of  the  tests  are  included 
here. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  part  that  makes  the  sentence  true. 

1.  The  land  where  the  shepherds  of  Arabia  live  is 

(a)  cold  and  wet;  (b)  hot  and  dry;  (c)  hot  and  rainy;  (d) 
wet  and  sandy. 

2.  The  Arab  shepherds  are  wanderers  because 

(a)  they  cannot  build  houses;  (b)  they  hunt  deer  and  buffalo; 

(c)  they  hunt  food  and  water;  (d)  they  hunt  ostriches. 

3.  The  Bedouins  travel  in  caravans  because 

(a)  it  does  not  take  so  long;  (b)  it  is  safer;  (c)  it  takes  a 
long  time;  (d)  the  boys  like  it. 

4.  There  are  no  roads  in  the  desert  because 

(a)  people  do  not  need  them;  (b)  the  desert  is  too  large;  (c) 
the  rains  wash  them  away;  (d)  the  wind  blows  the  sand. 

5.  A  camel  with  one  hump  is  called 

(a)  a  young  camel;  (b)  an  old  camel;  (c)  a  Bactrian  camel; 

(d)  a  dromedary. 

6.  Water  is  stored  longest  by 

(a)  cactus  plants;  (b)  pansies;  (c)  water  lilies;  (d)  wheat. 

7.  Wandering  shepherds  of  Arabia  live  in 

(a)  brick  houses;  (b)  clay  houses;  (c)  tents;  (d)  tepees. 

8.  The  Bedouins  live  together  in  clans  because 

(a)  it  is  safer;  (b)  they  have  more  food;  (c)  they  have  more 
water;  (d)  they  like  to  fight, 

9.  Indians  lived  together  in  tribes  because 
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(a)  it  was  safer ;  (b)  they  had  more  food ;  (c)  they  had  more 
water;  (d)  they  Hked  to  fight. 

10.  The  Arabs  belong  to  the 

(a)  black  race;  (b)  brown  race;  (c)  red  race;  (d)  white  race. 

11.  Indians  belong  to  the 

(a)  black  race;  (b)  brown  race;  (c)  red  race;  (d)  white  race. 

12.  The  homes  of  the  Bedouins  are  made  of 

(a)  bark  of  trees;  (b)  brick;  (c)  deerskin;  (d)  goat's  hair. 

13.  The  desert  people  hunted  the 

(a)  beaver;  (b)  buffalo;  (c)  deer;  (d)  ostrich. 

14.  The  Plains  Indians  hunted  the 

(a)  beaver;  (b)  buffalo;  (c)  ostrich;  (d)  squirrel. 

15.  Shepherds  wear  clothing  made  of 
(a)  fur;  (b)  Hnen;  (c)  silk;  (d)  wool. 

16.  Arabs  eat  bread  made  of 

(a)  corn;  (b)  oats;  (c)  rice;  (d)  wheat. 

17.  Bread  of  the  Arabs  is  Ibaked  in 

(a)  large  flat  cakes;  (b)  large  flat  loaves;  (c)  small  thick 
cakes;  (d)  small  thick  loaves. 

18.  The  Bedouins  churn  milk  in  a 

(a)  barrel  churn;  (b)  dasher  churn;  (c)  electric  churn;  (d) 
goatskin  bag. 

19.  The  shepherds  ate 

(a)  chicken  stew ;  (b)  mutton  stew ;  (c)  pork  chops ;  (d)  roast 
beef. 

20.  The  shepherds  burn 

(a)  coal;  (b)  dried  shrubs;  (c)  gas;  (d)  wood. 

21.  Dates  are  eaten 

(a)  by  both  men  and  animals;  (b)  only  by  Arabs;  (c)  only  by 
the  animals;  (d)  only  by  the  rich  people. 

22.  A  camel  is  full  grown  when  he  is 

(a)  five  years  old;  (b)  seventeen  years  old;  (c)  fifty  years 
old;  (d)  one  hundred  years  old. 

23.  A  place  where  camels  are  kept  is  called 

(a)  a  fondue;  (b)  a  garage;  (c)  a  hangar;  (d)  a  stable. 

24.  The  best  time  to  travel  on  the  desert  is 

(a)  early  in  the  morning;  (b)  in  the  early  afternoon;  (c)  in 
the  middle  of  the  day;  (d)  late  at  night. 

25.  Arabs  carry  water  in 

(a)  barrels;  (b)  buckets;  (c)  goatskin  bags ;  (d)  pails. 

26.  The  sheep's  barber  shop  is  called 

(a)  the  factory;  (b)  the  fold;  (c)  the  pasture;  (d)  the  shear- 
ing shed. 

27.  Dates  are  gathered  by 

(a)  cutting  off  the  clusters;  (b)  picking  dates  one  by  one  off 
the  tree;  (c)  picking  them  off  the  ground;  (d)  shaking 
the  tree. 

28.  The  date  palm  grows  to  be  as  tall  as 

(a)  seven  feet;  (b)  seventeen  feet ;  (c)  seventy  feet;  (d)  two 
hundred  feet. 
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29.  The  camel  can  go  for  a  long  time  without  water  because 

(a)  he  carries  water  in  his  hump;  (b)  he  has  a  long  thin 
neck;  (c)  he  has  a  small  stomach;  (d)  his  stomach  stores 
water  like  a  sponge. 

30.  The  camel  can  go  quickly  across  the  sand  because 

(a)  he  can  take  long  steps;  (b)  he  does  not  carry  a  heavy 
load;  (c)  he  has  a  large  hump;  (d)  he  is  a  stupid  animal. 

31.  The  camel  can  go  for  a  long  time  without  food  because 

(a)  he  does  not  like  to  eat;  (b)  he  has  a  large  stomach;  (c) 
he  has  long  strong  teeth;  (d)  he  stores  fat  in  his  hump. 

//  the  sentence  is  true  put  YES  in  front  of  it,  but  if  it  is  not 
true  put  NO  in  front  of  it. 

1  The  camel  is  sometimes  called  the  ship  of  the  desert. 

2  There  is  only  one  kind  of  cactus  plant. 

3  Big  sheep  farms  in  our  country  are  sometimes  called 

ranches. 

4  Nights  on  the  desert  are  very  hot. 

5  The  shopkeepers  who  sell  the  same  kind  of  goods 

have  their  shops  on  the  same  street. 

6   ...  The  shepherds  trade  what  they  have  for  what  they 

need. 

7  The  date  palms  have  smooth,  white  trunks. 

8  The  baggage  camels  go  ahead  to  watch  for  robbers. 

9  The  leader  of  a  caravan  often  rides  a  horse. 

10   ...  People  often  cross  the  desert  alone. 

11   ...The  camel  has  carried  people  across  the  desert  for 

thousands  of  years. 

12  The  Bedouins  like  sour  milk. 

13   ...  Arabs  have  many  interesting  shops. 

14  Sheep  often  have  to  roam  over  the  country  to  find 

enough  grass  to  eat. 

15  The  shepherd  and  sheep  usually  go  back  home  at 

night. 

16  The  shepherd  dog  is  used  to  protect  the  sheep. 

17  Sheep  sometimes  try  to  cool  off  by  rubbing  their  wool 

against  the  rough  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
18  It  hurts  a  sheep  to  shear  it. 

19   ...  The  camel's  eyes  are  protected  by  heavy  brows  and 

thick  hairy  eyelids. 

20  All  Arabs  raise  sheep. 

21   . .  .Arabs  eat  ostrich  eggs. 

Draw  lines  under  the  words  that  tell  about  the  camel. 

funny  walk  patient  willing 

beautiful  large  head  stupid 

cross  short  neck  useless 

grumbling  ill-tempered  large 

bright  long  thin  legs  frisky 

stubborn  graceful  walk  small  head 

useful  ugly  long  hairy  neck 

small  pleasant  short  thick  legs 
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Draw  a  line  or  lines  under  the  group  or  groups  of  words  that 
make  the  sentence  true. 

1.  The  camel 

is  called  a  ship  of  the  desert. 

can  go  a  long  time  without  water. 

has  pads  on  his  feet. 

can  go  as  fast  as  the  ostrich. 

has  protection  for  his  eyes. 

can  smell  water  for  a  long  distance. 

2.  The  ostrich 

can  fly. 

is  hunted  for  its  meat. 

can  run  as  fast  as  a  horse. 

runs  in  a  straight  line  when  it  is  tired. 

has  beautiful  feathers. 

3.  Bedouins 

often  wear  turbans  on  their  heads, 
roam  over  the  desert, 
wear  sandals. 

wear  feathered  headdresses, 
eat  very  hard  bread, 
live  in  clay  houses, 
wear  moccasins, 
live  in  tepees. 

4.  Cactus  plants 

need  little  water. 

can  store  water. 

grow  to  be  very  tall  sometimes. 

have  roots  that  grow  straight  into  the  ground. 

like  wet  lands. 

5.  The  date  palm 

grows  as  tall  as  this  school, 
has  scales  on  its  trunk, 
has  branches  all  along  the  trunk, 
has  a  beautiful  pink  flower, 
has  long  feathery  branches. 


large  wings 
beautiful  feathers 
lays  large  eggs 
builds  nests  in  sand 
short  neck 


small  wings 
ordinary  feathers 
lays  small  eggs 

builds  nests  with  sticks  and  straw 
long  neck 
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Put  an  S  in  front  of  all  the  tvords  that  tell  about  shepherd  life. 
Put  an  I  in  front  of  the  words  that  tell  about  Indians.  If  it  tells 
about  both,  put  S  and  I  in  front  of  it. 


tomahawk 

.  Goliath 

Pueblo 

....  pottery 

wi  Q^wam 

sling  shot 

.  crook 

camel 

tiirbaTi 

oasis 

Trnmioi 

ostrich 

....  sour  milk 

.  VGnison 

Navajo 

corn 

tent 

 caravan 

Red  Feather 

....  David 

 weaving 

desert 

....  Damascus 

 adobe  brick 

beaver 

. .  .  .long  house 

 wool 

Arab 

....  tepee 

 feathered  headdress 

Mediterranean 

....  date  palm 

 cheese 

woodland 

. . . .buUboat 

 canoe 

pemmican 

....  Abraham 

 buffalo 

cactus 

Ali 

 fondue 

bow  and  arrow 

....  eagle 

V 

Generalizations  and  Basic  Social  Meanings  of  the  Unit 

People  use  the  things  which  they  find  around  them  for  clothes, 
food,  and  shelter. 

People  who  have  to  search  for  food  and  water  usually  move 
from  place  to  place. 
It  is  safer  to  live  in  tribes  or  clans. 
It  is  safer  to  travel  in  groups. 
Water  is  essential  to  all  life. 

People  in  hot  lands  wear  loose  clothing  and  head  coverings. 
Animals  and  plants  respond  to  conditions  of  climate. 
On  the  desert  the  days  are  hot  and  nights  are  cool. 
There  can  be  no  roads  because  of  the  winds  which  blow  the 
sand. 

Stars  help  to  guide  wandering  people  at  night. 
Nomads  and  city  dwellers  live  differently. 
People  around  the  world  have  the  same  fundamental  needs: 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  means  of  travel  and  communica- 
tion. They  differ  in  the  ways  of  fulfilling  these  needs  because 
of  their  different  environments. 
Early  people  had  the  same  basic  needs  as  we  have. 
Early  people  found  out  many  things  which  make  our  lives 
easier. 

People  are  dependent  on  plants  and  animals. 
People  are  dependent  upon  one  another. 

VI 
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